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Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Reports Net 
Of $1,156,770 During Year of 1930 


ee preliminary annual report of Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inec., for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
shows net income of $1,156,770, equivalent to $1.71 
per share on the 675,927 shares of no-par value capital 
stock outstanding. This compares with net income of 
$3,206,293 or $4.74 a share earned in 1929 and with net 
income of $2,465,585 or $3.64 earned in 1928. 

Net income for 1930 was arrived at after making all 
provisions for inventory adjustments and similar items 
amounting to $327,364 for depreciation of properties 
amounting to $550,344, federal income taxes of $109,736 
and crediting $300,000, no longer required, of the reserve 
set up in prior years for inventory adjustments. [Earnings 
comparisons for 1929 and 1928 include the figures of 
predecessor companies. 

Net sales of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., for 1930 total 
$16,683,243, compared with $23,047,511 in 1929 and $22,- 
194,866 in 1928. 

As of December 31, 1930, the company had current 
assets of more than $8,300,000, of which approximately 
$3,300,000 was cash and marketable securities. The com- 
pany had no bonds or bank indebtedness, its only liabilities, 
aggregating $533,000, heing current accounts payable and 
provision for taxes. The ratio of current assets to liabili- 
ties was 15.6 to 1 compared with 8.7 to 1 at the beginning 
of the year. 

The directors declared the usual quarterly dividend of 
65 cents per share, payable March 16, to stockholders of 
record February 28. 


Automobile Parts-Accessory Business 
Has Sharp Upturn Since First of Year 


ANUFACTURERS of parts and accessories for 

original equipment have had to speed up produc- 

tion to take care of heavier demands from the car 

plants and nice gains in business were reported for both 

January and February, according to the Motor and Equip- 

ment Association, which imcludes several rubber manu- 
facturers in its membership. 

With this group of suppliers leading the way in the 

current improvement noticeable in the parts industry, 


manufacturers of shop equipment and tools have also 
enjoyed increased business. Shipments of replacement 
parts to the trade in January and February were practically 
unchanged from December. 

The grand index of shipments for all groups of manu- 
facturer members reporting their figures to the Association 
for January stood at 84% of the January 1925 base index 
of 100 as compared with 69 in December, 72 in November 
and 132 in January, 1930. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company Loss 
Is Reported as $3,796,054 for 1930 


HE financial report of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 

Company for the year ended December 31, 1930, 

shows a net loss of $3,796,054 after interest, depre 
ciation, inventory write-downs and reserves. This com- 
pares with net losses after deductions of $1,346,418 during 
1929 and $2,490,513 during 1928. 

The net deficit at the end of the year was reported as 
$9,162,130 as against a deficit of $5,366,075 at the close of 
1929. Current assets on December 31 were $9,315,529 as 
against current liabilities of $701,708. 

The large loss sustained for the year is the result, 
according to the report to stockholders, of a great many 
factors, some of which are incident to the period of depres- 
sion through which business in general is passing while 
others arose from problems peculiar to the industry of 
which the company is a part. In line with the decline in 
raw materials generally, crude rubber and fabric market 
prices underwent a gradual decline throughout the past 
year. This resulted in write-offs of raw materials and 
finished goods inventories during and at the end of the 
year, amounting to moré than $1,500,000, all of which has 
been treated as a charge to operations. 

It was also considered advisable to create, and charge 
operations with, a further reserve amounting to $760,000 
for commitments in crude rubber and fabric, for which 
purpose market prices as of February 7, 1931, have been 
used as a basis, such prices being lower than the market 
at December 31, 1930. <A similar reserve, amounting to 
$425,000, which was created at the end of 1929, was 
credited to operations at the end of the year 1930. In 
addition to the foregoing, a further reserve was created and 
charged against the operations for the year, for possible 
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losses in accounts receivable nd investments, amounting 


H. B. De er! rer of Kelly-Springfield Tire 
( n part me if Samuel Woolner, ]1 
which tor ver revented the contmuance 
of hi ( . ent now compelled him to an 
nouncs vit yusiness activity what 
ever and to tend re nation as director, chairman 
t the ( ( H iccessor has not vet beet 
elect 
rese uunts of both the pre 
erred a ur company have conterred 
on the election ot new board of directors and have 
unanimot wre wing gentlemen, who will 
€ propose innual meeting on March 10 
193] \\ lo ent American Brown Bovert 
Electric Corp.: John Hancock, of Lehman Brothers; Byron 
I. Hepler, vice president and treasurer of Hope Engineet 
ng Co.; Fra W. Main, of Main & Co.; M. B. Muxen, 
president oOo! lokheim ‘ ink & * mp Lo IK New 
man, president Newman, Saunders & Co., Inc.; |. S. Pat 
tersol president ol nan Metals Co Stephen Peabody 


Lo ind i ie 
Bank & Trust 


Arthur Sachs of Goldman. Sachs & 


Smith. vice president of Central Hanover 


Lo 


{ 


(Of the proposed new board of directors, the 


i 
t 


Peabod) Sachs at 


Messrs 


Hancock, Smith are al present dire 


tors of the company 


Income account for the vear ended December 31, 1930 
compared wit! the t} re previous years as rOLLOWS 
; ( gon TOUR 1927 
(Gross profit +< ) O02 $5.732.758 $5.698.815 SR 367.963 
Operating expens« . 53. = 6,180,220 5,570,810 6,492,445 
Operating $3,1 $447,462 +$128,005 +$1,875,518 
Other income 177 ++ 197,733 89.857 172,422 
Loss $2,938.01 $249,729 +$217,862 $2,047,940 
Interest, et OR OAR 169.666 1,022,215 748,529 
Crude rubber | 0,001 505,448 
Depreciation, et 927,023 1,180,712 941,670 
Net los $3,796,054 $1,346,418 $2,490,513 *$357,741 
*N et 1 fit Pr t rAtt tie eciat 


United States Rubber Company Buys 
Another Georgia Tire Fabric Mill 
NCEMENT that the United 


States Ruble 


Company W LNt operate the Stark Mil's 

t Hogansville, | 35,000-spindle unit in the 
Callaway group of cotton 1 s, has been made by F. B 
Davis, Jr., president of the rubber company 


H. Gordon Smith, of New York, vice-president and 
manager of the Unite States Rubber Company's cottor 
mills at Winnsboro, S. C., has arrived at Hogansville to 
make final arrangements for bringing the production 
of the Stark Mill mum capacity as rapidly as 
possible Chis will increase the number already employed 
at the mills in the manufacture of tire cord by over 200 
per cent 

Recent large increases in the sales of United States tires 
in addition to the acquisitior1 vy the United States Rubber 
Company of an intere the Samson Tire and Rubber 


Los \1 veles \ and the Gillette Rubb 


Company ot 
j 


Company of Eau Claire, \W have made necessary an 
expansion of the company's tacilities tor producing cottor 
cords of the type used in the construction of its tires 

The United States Rubber Company has earned a 
reputation | reg me employment. in its cottor 
mills. Even in 1930 when many mills were shutting down 


entirely and most othet were experiencing the greatest 
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difficulty in affording part time employment the mills of the 
United States Rubber ( ompany at Winnsboro were oper 
ited at maximum capacity. 
Winnsboro 
operations there have utilized the full capacity of this new 
machinery was installed. Now, the addition 
of the Stark Mills will add another 50 per cent. to the cord 


United States Rubber 


Furthermore, the capacity at 
was increased 18 per cent early in 1930 and 


ever since it 


manutacturing capacity of the Com 


lhe Stark Mills are comparatively new and in 


condition lhe 


excellent 


is modern and complete in all 


equipment 


essentials tor the manufacture of high quality cord Che 
houses in the mill village are of recent construction and 
there is an attractive community house including a gym 


nasium al d SWinmineg pool 
close working arrangement, which will be 


in Winnsboro, S. C.. a1 


lhrough a 
established with its mills 


textile and general development facilities of the United 
States Rubber Company its tire factories will be assured 
cord ot uniform quality to meet their increased requiré 


India Tyre & Rubber of Great Britain 
Reports Profit of $1,266,000 in 1930 
[FFERING $ sharply 


tire companies in this country, the statement of the 

India Tyre & Britain ), 
Ltd., for the year ended December 31, 1930, shows profit 
after deducting directors’ fees of £259,791, or about $1.- 
206,000. This is practically double the 1929 net 
£130,427, or approximately $633,875. 
has declared dividends 


from the financial reports of 


Rubber Company (Great 


nceome ot 


of 57 per cent 


with 2/ 2 per 


Che company 
mn the deferred common stock, compared 
us year, and 10 per cent on the preference 

per cent in 1929. After providing for 


tax, depreciation and preference dividends, £150,700 


cent mm the previo 


shat es < 


iS against & 
income 
available for the common stock. 
The India Tyre & Rubber Company 
formed in 1927 as a subsidiary of the India Tire & Rubber 
\kron, ©., but it 1s now understood that the 
\merican firm is controlled by the British interests. It 1s 
that the British company will take over all of the 
European business of the Akron firm and supply that trad 
at Inchinnan, Scotland. 


Was 
was originally 


Company ot 
reported 


from its factory 


Denman Tire & Rubber Company to Make 
Tires for the Marshall Field Company 
ARKING the 


und distributor into the domestic tire 


another large private 


held, the 


entrance oft 
br: 
M: 
tors of Chicago, Ill., has contracted with the Denman Tire 


& Rubber Company, Warren, ©., 
of casings and tubes of all 


irshall Field Company, department store opera 


for the manufacture of a 
special brand types 

In addition to operating what is termed thi 
largest department store in Chicago, Marshall Field is in 
number of other stores through the country 
present time, Marshall Field has no tire of its own 
It is now distributing other makes, but, according 
to newspape1 will discontinue these in fj 
lhe contract signed last month calls for Marshall 


world’s 


terested in 
\t the 
brand 


reports, favor of its 
own line 
Field to purchase all its tires from the Denman company 

will be manufactured for this purpose, 


\ complete line 
“ls and truck tires in 


including balloons, high pressure cor¢ 


all sizes It is expected that the contract will mean the 
doubling of the present Denman payroll and output and 
may eventually lead to an expansion of the factory facili- 
ties Manufacture of the Denman line of tires will be 


continued by the company, which was until a few months 


avo known as the Fidelity Tire & Rubber Company 
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Automotive Rubber Exports Totaled 
$2,268,967 During Month of January 


XPORTS of automobile tires, inner tubes, tire sun- 

dries and repair materials from the United States 

during the month of January had a total value of 
$2,268,967. The principal customer for both passenger 
car casings and inner tubes was Denmark. Argentina, 
which usually holds first place, dropped to fifth position as 
a market for American casings, falling behind not only 
Denmark but Sweden, the Philippine Islands and Mexico. 
In the month, 154,227 passenger car casings were exported 
with a value of $1,200,034 and 32,656 truck casings, worth 
$752,063. 

Rubber boots exported during the month numbered 
47,658 with a value of $106,812, and rubber shoe ship- 
ments totaled 72, 283 with a value of $62,374. The United 
Kingdom was the chief market for the former and Chile 
for the latter. Exports of canvas rubber-soled shoes num- 
bered 132,854 with a value of $99,200. The Philippine 
Islands was the best customer for this type of footwear, 
with Cuba in second place. 

Shipments of rubber belting in January amounted to 
273,000 pounds, worth $134,185, and exports of rubber 
hose totaled 483,881 pounds with a value of $149,909. The 
United Kingdom was the leading customer for rubber belt- 
ing and was second to Mexico as a market for rubber hose. 

During January, the United States exported 1,454,217 
pounds of reclaimed rubber, valued at $73,191, and 4,676,- 
959 pounds of scrap and old rubber, worth $111,256. 
Canada was, as usual, our best customer for reclaim, while 
Spain led France as a market for rubber scrap 


Thermoid Company Financial Statement 
Shows Profit of $380,765 During 1930 


HE report of the Thermoid Company and wholly 

owned subsidiaries for the year ended December 31, 

1930, shows a profit of $380,765 after depreciation, 
interest and other charges, but before federal taxes. No 
reserve is set up for federal taxes as the company expects 
to file a single tax return consolidating operations of all 
subsidiaries, including the Southern Asbestos Company. 

The consolidated income account of the Thermoid Com- 
pany and wholly owned subsidiaries for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, follows: Gross profit, $1,582,360; 
expenses, $925,463; operating profit, $656,897; other 
income, $9,264; total income, $666,161 ; interest, $174,628 ; 
depreciation, $110,768; profit before federal taxes, $380,- 
/O05. 

Consolidated balance sheets of Thermoid and wholly 
owned subsidiaries, exclusive of Southern Asbestos Com- 
pany, as of December 31, 1930, follows: 

Assets: Property, plant and equipment, after deprecia- 
tion, $2,379,482; cash, $582,973; notes and account receiv- 
able, $552,094; inventories, $1,015,297; prepaid expenses, 
$16,391 ; investment in Southern Asbestos Co. stock, repre- 
sented by 85,993 shares, $3,953,137; sundry investments, 
$32,380; preferred stock and notes of company repurchased 
for sinking fund, $41,664; good will, trademarks and 
processes, $1 ; deferred charges, $131,555; total, $8,704,974. 

Liabilities: Preferred stock, $3,158,800; common stock 
and surplus, represented by 256,026 no-par shares, $2,218,- 
379; accounts payable and accruals, $337,295 ; sinking fund 
gold notes, $2,870,500; reserve for loss on purchase com- 
mitments, $120,000; total, $8,704,974. 

R. J. Stokes, president, in remarks to stockholders of 
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Members of New York Rubber Group 
Will Hold Meeting on March 11 


INAL arrangements have been completed for the first 

1931 meeting of the New York Group of the Rubber 

Division, American Chemical Society. This session 
will be held at Cavanagh’s Restaurant, 260 West 23rd 
Street, New York City, on Wednesday, March 11, at 6:30 
P.M. A dinner will be followed by two technical papers 
and an entertainment program. 

W. B. Wiegand, of the Binney & Smith Company, New 
York City, will present a paper on “The Effect of Over 
milling on Natural Aging of Rubber.” KE. K. Files and 
M. R. Buffington, of Lea Fabrics, Inc., Newark, N. J., will 
offer a paper on “The Manufacture of Carpets by a New 
Process Involving the Use of Unspun Fibres Vulcanized to 
Fabric Backing.” 

The entertainment program will be featured by Bob 
Albrecht’s Rosedale Orchestra of seven pieces through the 
courtesy of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division 
of Raybestos-Manhaitan, Inc. Other numbers will also be 
provided under the direction of Fred C. Batchellor, chair 
man of the entertainment committee. 

The meeting will be preceded by a session of the 
executive committee at Cavanagh’s at 5:30 P. M. 

Tickets for the dinner and meeting may be obtained at 
$2.50 each from John Parks Coe, secretary-treasurer, at the 
Naugatuck Chemical Company, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Thermoid, states: “The balance sheet shows a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of more than 6 to 1, the 
investment in Southern Asbestos Company being carried at 
cost and not reflected in the current position of Thermoid. 
Current position of Southern Asbestos showed a ratio of 
over 5 to 1. 

“Thermoid’s profit before federal taxes available for 
note interest and depreciation of $666,161 was more than 
334 times interest requirements for the period. After 
interest and depreciation we had available for preferred 
dividends $380,765, which is 1.94 times actual preferred 
dividends paid and 1.72 times present maximum require 
ments. Dividends on preferred stock for the period were 
$195,875, whereas the maximum annual requirements 
including all preferred stock issued in the acquisition of 
Southern Asbestos Company and now outstanding amount 
to $221,116. After preferred dividends paid, there 
remained from operations $184,890 applicable to common 
stock, equivalent to more than 72 cents a share.” 

The Thermoid Company has now completed the ac- 
quisition of the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Company, 
Trenton, N. J., enabling it to offer a complete line of 
mechanical rubber goods and rubber hose. Mr. Stokes 
states that the Thermoid Company has -already secured 
orders for molded hose which will double the production of 
the Woven Steel Hose factory for a period of at least three 
months. 

Thermoid Company directors last July, due to the lower 
earnings, voted to omit the common dividend of which two 
quarterly payments of 50 cents each had been made earlier 
in the year. Since the common stock of the Thermoid Com- 
pany was listed on the New York Stock Exchange ‘last 
summer, it has declined from 267% to a low of 3% and 
is currently selling,at-about 7. In 1929 the common sold 
on the New York Curb Exchange as high as 38. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on pages 567-573) 
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The Story of CARBON BLACK 


Views of operations showing 

progression of steps necessary in / old lH Pictures 
standardized production of Car- , 

bon Black for rubber compound 


1. Gas Well Coming In 


Development of gas resources is 
the necessary preliminary to car 
bon black manufacture 


6. Flames 


Lazy, luminous flames produce 
carbon of sub-microscopic fine- 
ness 


2. Laying Pipe Lines 
Collecting lines, frequently run- 
ning through forests and swamps 
and under rivers or bayous, 
bring the gas from the wells to 
producing centers. 
= 
7. Collecting Apparatus 


The working mechanism con- 
sists of a moving table of chan- 
nel irons equipped with scrapers 
placed over V-shaped hoppers 
which drop the product into a 
screw-conveyor 


3. Gasoline Plant 


To conserve natural resources, 
the gasoline content of the gas 
is removed before burning to pro- 
duce carbon 


8. Bolting 


After refining and air treat- 
ment, the black is double-bolted 
through fine metal screens as an 
extra safeguard 


4. Carbon Black Factory 


Looking from across the prairie 
toward a black plant, one sees 
principally a great cloud of 
dusky smoke 


9. Blending Tanks 


Large agitating tanks blend the 
product of forty to fifty burner 
houses. 


5. Burner Houses 


In hundreds of sheet-iron burner 
houses, carbon black is produced 
by the impingement of millions 
of small flames upon channel sur- 


tTaces 


10. Rubber Testing 


Finally, the product is rubber 
tested 





taken from Fils The Story of Micronex,” courtesy of Binney & Smith Co., N. } 
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PRODUCTION «#@CCONSUMPTION 
of Crude Rubber During 1931 


Total World Consumption and Production Will Probably Be Nearly 
Equalized—Market Price Will Be Determining Factor 


LL of the prophesies on the production and con- 
off wai of crude rubber during 1930, made at 

the beginning of last year by the leading American 
and British rubber trade authorities, missed the mark by a 
wide margin. There may be some consolation in the state- 
ment that if world economic conditions had been more 
normal, or if the steady industrial expansion of 1928-29 
had continued, most of the prophesies would have been 
realized, but ifs are the things which make prophesies so 
perplexing and uncertain. In the light of the complete 
up-set in the calculations of last year’s prophets, it is with 
extreme timidity that THe Rupper AGE ventures to make 
its prognostications for 1931. This year there is a ten- 
dency on the part of all trade authorities to be ultra- 
conservative in their figures. 

Any predictions for 1931 must be predicated upon two 
assumptions, first that the market price of crude rubber 
will remain below 10 cents and second, that the present 
economic depression has reached rock bottom and a gradual 
improvement in conditions will manifest itself during the 
rest of the year. A change in either of these factors will 
necessarily alter predictions. 

Outstanding Influences in the Situation 


It is fairly safe to assume that in the light of the heavy 
stocks on hand, which must be partially absorbed before any 
change can come in the market price levels, the price per 
pound will remain around 8 or 9 cents for the balance of 
the year. There is also evidence already of an improvement 
in the economic situation. 

The outstanding factor which will influence production 
is, of course, the market price of crude rubber. There has 
been an increasing number of reports of considerable cur- 
tailment in tapping on both the estates and native holdings, 
due to the inability to produce at a profit at prevailing 
prices. 

The outstanding factor which will influence consump- 
tion is the growing necessity on the part of consumers to 
make replacements of worn out tires and other rubber 


products. From the present outlook 1931 can be con- 








World Rubber Production 
Predicted 
for 
1929 1930* 1931 

Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons 

TMI. DEGMNGR. oo ceccs ces 445,000 434,000 400,000 

Netherland East Indies .. 260,000 240,000 215,000 

CRE, cn ats he ache y ad a 80,000 76,000 70,000 

India and Burma ......... 12,000 10,500 10,000 
Sarawak (Malayn Imports 

Sts wo ctaesteds eae ns 11,000 10,500 10,000 

British North Borneo .... 7,000 7,000 7,000 

- Pe ae eee 5,000 4,500 4,500 

el 9,000 9,500 9,000 

PGi ds dartape slates v'é-0 ox 500 500 500 

Philippine Islands ........ 300 500 600 

Papua, Samoa and Fiji... 600 500 500 

Amazon Valley ......... 21,000 14,000 15,000 
Other America, except 

Se oe Ns a weak 900 500 500 

NI | asa awe w eanube 1,500 1,000 3,000 

(| Pe spe rHe D 5,000 4,000 4,500 

| ea ae 858,800 813,000 750,100 

“Official figures, estimated from latest returns, by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 











sidered as a ‘replacement year’ for all classes of manu- 
factured articles. 

The production and consumption of crude rubber in 
1931 should come very near to an equilibrium. In fact, 
from the predicted figures, consumption should exceed pro- 
duction by a small margin of possibly 15,000 tons. Such 
a situation, however, will make no difference in the market 
levels in view of the abnormally high stocks on hand to be 
absorbed, but it will be the first time since 1926, with the 
exception of 1928, that consumption has approached pro- 
duction. 

The accompanying table, published by Wm., Jas. and 
Hy. Thompson, (Rubber) Ltd., London, shows the re- 
lation between production and consumption over the last 
decade. Few industries have shown a degree of progress 
comparable with the rubber producing and manufacturing 


Rubber Shipments and Consumption 
(Thousand Tons) 





SHIPMENTS 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
British Malaya and Ceylon ...... 191 261 238 220 256 345 297 357 536 520 
Dutch East Indies ...........: 71 4 117 149 189 204 229 229 256 239 
ae 8 Se ee ee 38 45 52 60 73 73 81 71 71 62 
| PS eRe eee: eee 300 400 407 429 518 622 607 657 863 821 

CONSUMPTION 
RU oR eee oats gh's whe nye Nie 190 290 306 340 385 358 373 442 464 377 
Benes GG WON Swkdnk’ cee vemrewers 100 120 115 140 166 175 210 238 327 301 

OEE hoc nalh dim eens oes 290 410 421 480 551 533 583 680 791 678 

Added to (+) or Taken from (—) 

*World’s Rubber Stocks....... +10 —10 —14 —5] —33 +89 +24 —23 +70 +143 
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World Rubber Consumption 

Predicted 

tor 

1929 1934 1931 
Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons 
United State 475.000 370.000 425,000 
United Kinedon 65.000 70.000 75,000 
C,ermany 49 000 45.000 40,000 
France 54.000 63,000 65,000 
Canada 35.000 30.000 35.000 
Japan 30.000 30.000 35.000 
Italy 17,000 18,000 20,000 
Russia 11,000 17.000 20,000 
Australia 15,000 5,000 10,000 
Belgiun 9 000 10.000 10,000 
Other Countrn 25.000 27 OOO 30,000 
Total 785,000 685,000 765,000 
Of test returt he Depart- 

nt rt ¢ ’ 











hetween 1921 
consumption of approximately 
same 


industries in the last 10 vears Che period 


29 shows an increase in 


increased over the 


And the increase was 


235 per cent, while production 
period approximately 275 per cent 
of rubber production to 250,- 


1922-25. while the 


in spite of a virtual ‘pegging 


000 tons in British areas during 
was In operation 

1930 was an 
curve Past 
heen followed by 


1930-31 


Stevenson scheme 
abnormal fea- 
minor 


The fall in consumption in 
steady 
1926 have 


set bac k in 


ture in the otherwise rising 


recessions such as in renewed 
activities and while the is world wide 
and therefore may necessitate a long period before recovery 
18 reached, nevertheless, it would appear that the curve will 
continue upward during the coming years 

The tables 
actual production 
1929, and 1930 and the 


accompanying show, in round figures, the 


and consumption of crude rubber in 


estimated figures for 1931. 


Low Prices Cause Involuntary Restriction 


[The low market price of rubber is forcing an involun- 


practically all producing areas. It is 


the British estates in Malaya but 


tary restriction in 
being felt more keenly by 
is also reaching to the native producers of the Dutch East 
At least 35,000 acres of British estate rubber had 
temporarily ceased tapping at the beginning of 1931 and the 
to go out of tapping will increase under the present 


Indies 


acreage 
price market as the weaker companies and native growers 
fail to stem the tide of the present critical period. Need 
less to say, maturing will be tapped until 
the market improves. Native “family” holdings in British 
Malaya will be tapped to the utmost and may offset some 
of the loss in production from estates. The total British 
Malayan production in 1930 declined 12,000 tons but the 
native production increased by approximately 10,000 tons. 
British 
will not 


iew new acres 


total production in 
conditions, 


It is estimated that the 
Malaya during 1931, 
exceed 400.000 tons 

The native holdings of the Dutch East Indies have been 
ilso hard hit by the prevailing prices, because of export 
the less efficient conditions surrounding 
As a consequence, 


under present 


duties levied and 
the native preparation of raw rubber. 
the price they receive 1s considerably lower than that of 
the native producer in British Malaya. Dutch estates and 
British owned Dutch East Indies are also 
curtailing production to a limited extent. 

It is estimated that the total production in the Dutch 
East Indies for 1931 will be around 215,000 tons. 


estates in the 


The same price factor is expected to influence output in 
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the other producing centers, to a more or less degree. 
However, considerable new acreage is maturing in many of 
these sections which will be tapped if any advance what- 
ever comes in the market price and this new rubber will 
tend to maintain production at 1930 levels in these 
secondary areas. 

The total production from all producing areas for 1931 
should reach approximately 750,000 tons. 


1931 Regarded as “Replacement Year” 


As before stated, 1931 is being looked upon as a 
“replacement year.”” In the United States, tire inventories 
are lower than for some time past and dealers’ stocks are 
reported to be moving more satisfactorily. Automobile 
production is again climbing gradually with the indication 
that considerably more original equipment tires will b« 
needed than was the case in 1930. It is also conservatively 
estimated that the production of tires in 1931 will exceed 
60,000,000. 

Replacements and new rubber equipment in the line of 
mechanical goods are expected to be needed in increasing 
quantities during the year as industrial activities resume 
normalcy and the public works and other large engineering 
projects, already planned, get under way. 

It is believed the domestic consumption of crude rubbe: 
should total for the year, at least 425,000 tons. 

Abroad there appears to be evidence of the same need 
for considerable replacement business as prevails in th 
United States. However, authorities are not yet ready to 
predict much of an increase in consumption in any par 
ticular market. England should show a slight advance in 
tonnage used, as should Canada, Japan, Australia and 
Italy. To maintain the now famous Five Year Plan, Rus 
sia should show an increase. As a matter of fact, with the 
exception of Australia, rubber consumption in the foreign 
manufacturing centers was fairly well maintained during 
1930. 

The total world consumption of crude rubber is there- 
fore estimated at around 765,000 tons. 

But many factors may upset these calculations. After 
such a year for the prophets of the industry as 1930, the 
above estimates are given with extreme timidity. 


Ideas on “New Uses of Rubber’ 


0A SPECIAL campaign to develop ‘new uses for 
rubber’ has been opened by the suggestion depart- 
ment of the Akron plant of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company and will continue through March. Employees 
are invited to submit suggestions as to articles now made of 
other materials but which could be made of rubber or of 
new and wider uses of rubber products now on the market 

The object of the campaign is two-fold. New products 
which can be manufactured profitably will increase the 
activities of the company and permit of more work for 
present unemployed Goodyear workers and will bring 


awards to suggestors. 


Beating the Spider 

VERY difficult problem faced the stage manager 

of a British film studio, where “77 Park Lane” 
is now being produced in three languages. He wanted to 
have a cellar scene, but he was puzzled as to how he was 
to reproduce the cobwebs. Due to the ingenuity of one 
of the technical operators a solution of the problem was 
discovered. This man invented and made a little mech- 
anical device, which he filled with rubber solution. When 
sprayed with great force it formed the most perfect web- 
like film on the walls and windows. 
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Rubber Seals Huge 
‘Usacuum ‘Pipe 


Plays Important Part in Scientific Experiment 
by Dr. Michelson to Determine the 


Velocity of Light 


By Epcar C. NicHoLs 


, 
lesigni keng Vount Wilson Observator, 


\KONG the many problems, unique in present 
engineering practice, which have arisen 1n con 
nection with Dr. Michelson’s experiment to 

} 


letermine the velocity of light im vacuum, one should be 


Oo 


yf particular interest to the readers of this magazine, 


namely the method developed for the air-tight sealing oi 
the joints in the vacuum tube 

The apparatus set up for the experiment consisted, in 
wief, of ninety 60-foot lengths of 36-inch diameter cor 
each of which was mounted independently 
temperature 


rugated pipe, 
with one inch spaces between ends for 
expansion. The joints connecting them had of necessity to 
be flexible The large number of these connections and 
their size made any type of mechanical, machined joint pro 
hibitive in cost Therefore the entire vacuum container 
was constructed with no machined surfaces of any sort, an 
accomplishment made possible by the use of 20 x 7.00 
32—6.75) halloon tvpe rubber inner tubes in sealing the 


oints 


Details of the Jointing 


In more detail, the process developed was as tollows: 
Che inner tubes above mentioned were slit around their 
inner diameter, slipped through the one inch space between 
the sections and stretched over the pipe end like a rubber 
hand, ready to be put in place later. The spaces between 
the pipe ends were then bridged with bands of 12 gauge 
steel which were necessarily required to resist the 2,000 
pound per square foot collapsing pressure created by the 


vacuum. The steel bands were then wrapped with a cover 


Pasade 


561 





Mile Long 36” Pipe in 

Which a Vacuum Is Cre- 

ated and Through Which 

the Speed of Light Is to 
Be Measured 


na, Calif 


ing of canvas to protect the rubber bands. The next step 
was to slip these inner-tube bands into place over the 
canvas with their edges snugly fitting a valley in the cor- 
rugated pipe ends. These edges were then cemented 
directly to the metal and wrapped with strong cord to hold 
them in place. As a final precaution the tube was given a 
protective coating of special rubber cement and wrapped 
with a covering of opaque paper and weather proot canvas. 


Joints in Service 18 Months 


Some of these joints have given satisfactory service 
for eighteen months and tailure oi the tubes has, in the 
rubber’s checking, 
hecoming porous and finally tearing. An attempt to retard 
the action of the checking is being made by covering the 


majority of cases, been due to the 


inner tube bands with a laver of calendered raw rubber 

At least some idea of the success of this method of 
joint sealing may be derived from a knowledge of the 
quality of vacuum accomplished at the present time. The 
container has a volume of 40,000 cu. ft. with an enclosing 
surface approximately ten times that of a sphere of the 
same volume. With this large ratio of surface to volume 
and number of joints, a vacuum of one and_ one-half 
millimeters has been accomplished ; this means that of the 
40,000 cu. ft. of free air originally contained in the tube 
only about 160 cu. ft. remains. The leakage at the present 
time is less than one cu. ft. of air per minute, an amount 
which is gradually being reduced by systematic search for 
small leaks along the line. 


Waterproof Paint 
over whole joint 


Detail of the Flexible Joint 
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ULTO and RETARDEX 


NEW a sold under the trade name 

“ULTO” and a new retardant, “RETARDEX,” 

are the latest products to be introduced to the rub- 

ber manufacturing industry by the C. P. Hall Company, 
Akron, O 

ULTO has 


at low temperatures. It 


elerator, 


| for use in very rapid cures 
is a zine salt of a complex organic 
dio-thio-carbamate divided, cream colored 
powder with a specific gravity of 1.50. It is said to com- 
bine the qualities of SPDX with entire freedom from dis- 
coloration so that it can be used with pure white or pastel 
exhibits no detrimental after-cure; is non- 
migratory and does not bloom to the surface and possesses 
excellent aging properties. As an ultra-accelerator it must 
be handled with some care and in some cases RETARDEX 


1 | 
pecen de ve oped 


and is a finely 


' 
coiors It 


may be used to avoid prevulcanization. 

ULTO disperses readily in rubber but due to its activity 
in small amounts it is preferable to use 15 to 25 per cent 
master batches. It is stable in storage, is harmless to work- 
men and causes no skin disorders 

It is claimed to be especially advantageous for quick 
curing cements but will cure pure gum or compounded 
stocks with equal eas Stearic acid has practically no 
effect upon ULTO. 

RETARDEX is claimed to be a product which fulfills a 
rubber industry for am organic ma- 
“critical” temperature without ma- 
Low tem- 


long-felt need in the 
terial that elevates the 
terially affecting the time-tensile curing curve. 
perature curing is considerably simplified by the use of RE- 
TARDEX in conjunction with the active accelerators. In 
rapid curing stocks, RETARDEX is said to simplify mill- 
ing and calendering operations and scorching is eliminated 
as well as any danger of “shelf curing.” 

The material is a light colored, finely divided solid which 
may be easily dispersed in rubber and which has no staining 
characteristics. It may be used in white or pastel colors. 
The master batch method of handling is recommended, 
using 12% to 15 per cent of RETARDEX. The material 
does not deteriorate in storage. 

For most accelerators which have a tendency to scorch, 
the manufacturers recommend the use of 0.5 to 1.0 per cent 
RETARDEX to the batch, although for certain stocks the 
quantity may be lower. It is claimed that the effect of RE- 
TARDEX on the time-tensile-curve of many accelerators 
is very slight at curing temperatures, the major effect being 
at those lower temperatures at which scorching takes place. 
With various ultra-accelerators, air-curing at room tempera- 
ture is prevented, whereas if the temperature is raised to 
212 degrees F., or above, normal curing takes place. 


Suprex White 


NEW rubber filler, for use as a substitute 
for blanc fixe, especially in the manufacture of 
inner tubes, is the latest product to be offered 

to the rubber trade by J]. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th 
Street, New York City, under the trade name of Suprex 
White. The new product is a highly purified type of cal- 
cium carbonate, precipitated directly from high grade raw 
materials. Its specific gravity is 2.70 as compared with 4.20 
for blanc fixe, thus permitting of a volume saving of nearly 
36 per cent. It is also cheaper in price. 

Compounding on equivalent volume basis, Suprex 
White is said to develop approximately the same curing 
curve as blanc fixe, but higher ultimate tensile and stress 


strain results. Resistance to tear and abrasion, and aging 
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properties of Suprex White compare favorably with blanc 
fixe. It is also said to possess excellent re-enforcing 
qualities. 


Crude and Reclaimed Rubber Survey 


RUDE rubber consumption in the United States 

amounted to 160,000 long tons during the last six 

months of 1930, and consumption of reclaimed rub- 
ber amounted to 65,500 long tons in the same period, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. Comparable 
statistics are as follows for recent years: 

United States Crude and Reclaimed 
Rubber Consumption 


Crude Reclaimed Ratio of Re- 


Rubber Rubber claim to Crude 
Long Tons Long Tons Per Cent 
1925 388,000 137,000 35.3 
1926 366,000 164,500 40.0 
Sa 373,000 189,500 50.8 
1928 437,000 223,000 51.0 
Me wiskdeaens 467,400 217,000 45.5 
1930—Ist 6 Mos 216,000 88,000 40.7 
1930—2nd 6 mos. 160,000 65,500 40.9 
1930 376,000 153,500 40.7 


The ratio of reclaim consumption to crude rubber con- 
sumption during the last half of 1930 works out at 40.9 
per cent against 40.7 per cent during the first half of the 
year. These percentages might be thought to indicate no 
reduction in the use of reclaims. It is in tires, however, 
that the smallest percentage of reclaim is used—in times 
of low tire production the percentage use of reclaim nor- 
mally increases. During the last half of 1930, it is believed 
that tire production was at a lower rate than production 
of other rubber goods as a whole, and this tended to hold 
up the percentage figure for reclaim. An increasing pro- 
duction of tires during 1930 would normally result in a 
lower percentage use of reclaim during the current year. 
[t is nevertheless remarkable that reclaim should continue 
so strong a factor at the crude rubber price average of 
the last half of 1930, and it argues well for the worth 
of reclaims as essential compounds in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. Few would have predicted that reclaim 
would so nearly hold its own with the price of crude rub- 
ber under 10 cents a pound. 





Year-End Stocks of Crude Rubber 


HE figure of 201,000 tons is estimated to represent 
the actual quantity of rubber in this country at the 
year-end. If to the figure of 155,000 tons, on hand 

June 30, is added the net imports during the last half of 
the year, 209,081 tons, and then the consumption of 160,000 
tons is subtracted, the calculated stocks would be 204,081 
tons. This leaves a discrepancy of 3,081 tons of rubber 
to be accounted for. That there is a certain regular dis- 
appearance of rubber through differences of weights at 
time of entry and at time of manufacture, from loss of 
records, or otherwise, has been our experience from past 
surveys of United States rubber consumption, and the 
amount of 3,081 tons is less on the 1930 consumption than 
the 1 per cent allowed for shrinkage in our survey for 
1929. If, for statistical purposes, this “shrinkage” is con- 
sidered as “consumption,” the consumption for the year 
would figure to 379,081 tons. Use of this figure will bring 
stocks at the beginning and end of the year into balance 
with net imports. 

The Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce 
will use the figure of 201,000 long tons as United States 
stocks on December 31, 1930, in future calculations. 























Rubber Goods Sales Under 
Bituion Dottar Mark 


OR the first time since 1924 the total sales value of all 

rubber products shipped from American factories in a 

twelve-month period dropped below the billion-dollar 
mark. According to figures compiled from the final 1930 
quarterly questionnaire of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the value of all shipments of rubber manufactures 
last year totaled $872,965,200, nearly 24 per cent under 
the 1929 shipments of $1,146,918,500. 

Tires, tubes and tire sundries accounted for $563,897,-- 
800, or 64.6 per cent of the total sales value of all rubber 
goods, whereas in 1929 these items represented 66.6 per 
cent of the total and in 1928 over 70 per cent. The value 
of other rubber products last year was $309,067 ,400. 

Total crude rubber consumption by the domestic industry 
last year was 371,120 tons, of which tires and related items 
used 305,423 tons and other rubber goods 65,697 tons. 
This compares with a 1929 consumption of 466,475 tons, 
of which 393,264 tons went into the tire industry and 
73,211 tons to miscellaneous products. 





Sporting goods, toys and novelties, and miscellaneous 
rubber items were the only groups to show an increase 
in sales value last year over 1929. Increased production, 
as indicated by crude rubber consumption, was noted in the 
case of motorcycle tires, insulated wire and insulating com 
pounds, stationers’ rubber goods, heels and soles, sporting 
goods, toys and novelties, and miscellaneous items. All 
other groups of rubber manufactures recorded sharp de- 
clines from the previous year. 

The fourth quarter of 1930 proved to be the lowest three- 
month period in respect to rubber consumption since the 
final quarter of 1923. Domestic rubber consumption in 
October, November and December totaled 72,020 tons, as 
compared to 85,261 tons in the previous quarter and 84,872 
tons in the last quarter of 1929. 

The figures in the table below are estimated by the asso- 
ciation to represent 92 per cent of the industry in the 
United States, but those quoted in this article have been 
raised to represent 100 per cent of the domestic industry. 








Comparative Table of Value of Rubber Goods Shipments from Manufacturing Plants and the Amount of 
Rubber Consumed in the Past and Previous Quarters and the Last Two Years 








Total Sales Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipped 


Thousands (,000) omitted 





Product 4Q-30 3Q-30 4Q-29 Total, 1930 Total, 1929 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
1 Auto and 


Truck Casings $77,722 $123,882 $102,267 $429,425 $578,981 
2 Auto and 

Truck Tubes 11,368 17,895 14,758 62,097 82,931 
3 Motorcycle Casings 

and Tubes ; 124 268 199 888 1,348 
4 Bicycle Casings 

and Tubes . : 532 679 631 2,366 2,877 
5 Aeroplane Casings 

ff ee 70 102 63 385 454 
6 Solid and 

Cushion Tires .. 1,568 2,719 3,149 9,344 17,203 
7 All other 

Solid Tires 231 272 320 1,162 2,365 
8 Tire Sundries and 

Repair Material 2,699 3,541 3,614 13,119 16,868 
TOTAL—Tires and 

Tire Sundries ... $94,314 $149,358 $125,001 $518,786 $703,027 

Other Rubber Products 

9 Mechanical 

Rubber Goods .... $16,801 $20,031 $23,200 $87,559 $111,195 
10 Boots and Shoes .. 25,228 25,421 36,301 88,480 110,856 
11 Insulated Wire and Insulating 

Compounds ...... 5,732 65,802 8,230 25,879 33,126 
12 Drug Sundries, Medical and Surgical 

Rubber Goods 2,147 1,887 1,545 7,487 8,141 
13 Stationers’ Rubber 

SL nua ces bbhad 459 478 601 2.086 2.560 
14 Bathing Apparel.. 162 371 234 2.878 2,987 
15 Rubber Clothing.. 1,291 1,411 2,610 4,797 8,536 
16 Automobile Fabrics 1,012 1,342 1,892 6,763 10,627 
17. Other Rubberized 

Fabrics seeee 1,872 2,385 2,904 7,375 9,493 
18 Hard 

Rubber Goods ... 1,546 61.555 1,679 5.578 6,795 
19 Heels and Soles 4,752 4,651 5,792 20,007 23,759 
20 Rubber Flooring 861 803 1,189 3,810 4,584 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys 

and Novelties ... 1,604 2,737 1,356 9,441 7,612 
22 Miscellaneous, not included in any 

of above Items 3,073 3,106 2,482 12,202 11,867 


TOTAL—Other 
Rubber Products $66,540 $71,980 $90,015 $284,342 $352,138 


GRAND TOTAL 
All Products $160,854 $221,338 $215,016 $803,128 $1,055,165 


Crude Rubber Consumed—Long Tons 





Product 40-30 3Q-30 4Q-29 Total, 1930 Total,1929 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
1 Auto and Truck 


Casings - 41,599 50,540 48,244 224,211 289,118 
2 Auto and Truck 
BE | Sshiwwh ews 8,528 11,425 10,096 46,224 56,683 
Motorcycle Casings 
and Tubes ne ae 35 58 47 280 259 
4 Bicycle Casings 
and Tubes .... 192 264 401 1,100 1,277 
5 Aeroplane Casings 
and Tubes ..... 15 29 25 78 178 
6 Solid and Cushion 
Tires _ sevaes 1,060 959 1,873 4.685 8,990 
7 All other Solid 
Tires PES Sear 53 69 106 298 805 
8 Tire Sundries and 
Repair Materials. . 802 1,009 792 4,113 4,493 
TOTAL—tTires and 
Tire Sundries . 52,284 64,353 61,584 280,989 361,803 


Other Rubber Products 

9 Mechanical Rubber 

Goods . ox oes 4,1 
19 Boots and Shoes.. 3,226 2,846 
11 Insulated Wire 

and Insulating 

Compounds ...... 1,140 905 1,050 4,009 3,814 
12 Drug Sundries, 

Medical and 

Surgical Rubber 

SOD? aéaees ous 408 431 469 1,580 2,038 
13 Stationers’ 


17 4,246 4,692 18,719 22,282 
5,534 14,766 18,974 


Rubber Goods -” 295 282 280 1,332 1,326 
14 Bathing Apparel.. 92 85 155 653 765 
15 Rubber Clothing. . 267 201 356 1,051 1,479 
16 Automobile Fabrics 155 204 252 883 1,277 
17. Other Rubberized 

aa 595 750 681 2,233 2,354 
18 Hard Rubber 

Goods FP ee 267 286 236 1,134 1,273 
19 Heels and Soles 1,711 1,470 1,677 6,827 6,318 
20 Rubber Flooring. . 262 272 282 1,098 1,122 
21 Sporting Goods, 

Toys and Novelties 479 612 362 2,222 1,565 
22 Miscellaneous, not 

included in any of 

above items ..... 960 1,498 472 3,934 2,767 
TOTAL—Other 

Rubber Products.. 13,974 14,088 16,498 60,441 67,354 
GRAND TOTAL— 

All Products .... 66,258 78,441 78,082 341,430 429,157 
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Rubber Balls Replace Back Tire 

LONDO dirt track motorcycle rider has 
‘ ‘ vhee permit 1 machine to 
und ners on the dirt track in 
( demands a circuit at 
least 250 r eter and a surtace of loose cinders 
\\ it| ti new wl 2 Dosstpie To broadside 11 l 

mall ! ‘ 
I é ul Vs will be 
Cs in) sKa nl r to 





Leslie Blakebrough, with the New Type of Rear Wheel 
Which He Invented for Racing in Small Spaces 


( ( thi wudeville stage 
fhere 1 ‘ ite 1 1} under Ove 
! Thiie ( 

( ( ( Ounces I 1! ( 

1 } ( Wile ~ 1 we 
the eel fi ordmary whe I 
\\ hel ( woe if i 1} iching 
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Obsolete Equipment 


Feb. 25th 


title, 


editorial in’ the 
\GI 


important subject 


RINT NE to the 


ot tut CUBRBER under the above 


a timely and 





res the question, “Just when does 


become obsole t¢ 


rubber manutacturing equipment Or, 
in other words How can one be certain when rubber 
manufacturing machinery worn out?” 

Unfortunately, the rule or formula that definitely 
answers this question has not vet been written It is not 
easy to write one that applicable to everything Some 


automolile owners, for example, declare that a car “wears 
out” in one vear and they annually trade in their one-year 
But the “old” car still continues to 
for a number of vears in the hands of subsequent 
Whether o1 an automobile is worn out there- 


whim ot 


old cars tor new ones 
run 
owners 


fore is largely the 


not 
the owner 
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In some steam power plants ten-year-old engines and 
turbines are being “junked” and replaced by more efficient 
and more economical apparatus. The selfsame equipment 
in other less progressive power plants would have been kept 
another ten years or more. 

We all have 
when they should be replaced. The average man “wears 
hat and one felt hat \Vomen 
wear out” hats more rapidly than men. le use 


our own ideas about worn out clothes and 


out’ one straw each vear 


Sonn people 
QMthers discard them 
And So on 
\ thing 
PAY to 


lead pencils until they are “stubs.” 


as soon as short 


they are inconveniently 
What, then, is a good rule? 


~ 


My answer its this 


out as soon as it is found that it will 


Is Worn 


replace it 


lor example, a certain power transmission belt. eight 
vears old, pulls full load immediately after tightenin But 
it stretches quickly, slips, and must be retightened often 


It is too old Its elasticity is gone The cost of trequent 
retightening, plus the cost of lost power due to slip, plus 
the loss of production are so high that it would easily PA 
to install a new belt Simply because we can “‘get along” 
with an old machine, part, or thing, is no proot that it 1s 
not already worn out My contention is that entirely too 
much machinery is in daily use that is “worn out.” = It 
should be replaced because it will PAY to replace 


\\ kf SCHLA HORST \] | 


Rubber Footwear Survey 
Hk Rubbet 


Division of the Department of Com 


annual surve 


nerce 1s now making its covering 

sto ~ waterproof rubber footwear in the hands 

of dealers as of March 1 The primary purpose of the 

survey is to assist the industry in better estimating prob 

ble market requirements, so as to oid either over- 

production and torced liquidations of stocks on the one 

hand, or under production with consequent shortage and 
excessive high prices on the other hand 

\ questionnaire form is used in securing the infor 

ition necessary and the Department of Commerce is 


strongly urging all dealers to cooperate whole-heartedly 1m 
information 


March 31 


desired Phe completed sur 
cy will he L\ ulabl 


ubmitting the 


Canadian Rubber Association 


Rubber Association 


\lon 


the annual meeting of the 


Canada, held in the Mount Roval Hotel, 


A : 
2) ol 


treal. February Y, the following officers were elected for 
the current veal ( \. Jones, Seiberling Rubber Com 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, president; J. H. Coffing. Jr.. vice 


Mr. Jones succeeded 
Eden, Dominion Rubber Company, |td., Montreal. 
Directors elected included C. A. Jones, W. A. Eden, F. L. 
Freudeman, John Westren, E. S. Sargent, W. H. Miner, 
C. H. Carlisle, E. W. BeSaw and J. H. Coffing, |1 
\t the annual dinner, held in the evening, the 
the Honorable W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Immigration and Colonization and Mines. \V. A. Eden, 
the retiring president of the Association, acted as chairman 
at the dinner 


president: ¢ N 
W.A 


Candee, treasurer. 


principal 


speaker was 


Safety Records 


Goodyear (Akron Plants) 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Accidents 2648 1720 819 523 
Per Cent Reduction 35 52 36 
Goodrich (Akron Plants) 
Accidents 1251 921 511 146 
Per Cent Reduction wie va 26 48 45 
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Reconditioning Air Bags 
By Burning 


By Cuarves E. MAYNARD 


}» 


; Si miendent / 


lr IS customary, when vulcanizing a tire in a mold, to 

place inside of the tire a heavy-tube-like container into 

which is forced a high fluid pressure, such as air, steam, 
carbon dioxide, or water This container ordinarily is 
called an “air bag.”” It s made of compounded rubber about 
half-inch thick and can be used about 200 to 300 times 
This air bag with its pressure forces the tire to the mold, 
thus forming the tread projections together with the let 
tering and other markings that can be observed on the 
exterior surface of the tire It also serves to compact the 
tire into a firm structuré 

Che cost of these bags, together with their maintenance, 
is an item of no small consequence in tire manufacture 
During the last ten vears the life of these bags has been 
gradually increased This has been done by improvements 
made in the compounding of the rubber stock, in the manu- 
facturing of the bag. and in the methods of maintaining 
them The cost of maintaining the bags always has been 
in item of considerable expense and a prob'em unon which 


tire manufacturers have expended a great deal of effort 
Reconditioning Costs 


While studying this problem of reducine air-bag costs 
the process development department of the Fisk Tire Com- 
pany developed a machine, for which a patent is pending, 
which removes the hard laver on the surface, by burning 
ind scraping in one operation, leaving a smooth surface. 
\ bag treated in this manner reverts to the original soft 
flexible condition which it had when it was new. This is 


i decided advantage in the operation of inserting the bag 


into the raw tire and extracting it later from the cured 
tire, because it is necessary during these operations to bend 
the bag considerably 
The cost of illuminating gas used for a combustion 
medium in this machine amounts to a fraction of a cent 
per bag and the total time of burning the bag is about 
1 minute. Considerably less material 1s removed by the 
burning method than by the old buffing method and the bag 
itself is much smoother. On account of the smaller amount 
of material removed from the bag and the increased flexib- 
ility which the burning gives the bag its life has been 
extended about 20 per cent. The difference between the 
labor cost of the two methods—i.e., burning versus buffing 
-is approximately $4.06 per 100 bags in favor of the 
burning method 
Raw tires contain a considerable quantity of free sul- 
phur, part of which combines with the rubber during the 
cure, but some of it migrates to the bag. This migration 
of sulphur from repeated heatings results in a stiff, hard 
layer on the surface of the bag which cracks when pressure 
is applied or when the bag is flexed while inserting it in 
Note: Reprinted from Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Feb 


wary, 193 


Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass 


the raw tire Phese cracks finally become extended enough 
to allow the rubber to flow into them during the cure, which 
gives a rough appearance to the inside of the tire Chis 
makes it necessary at regular intervals to take the bag from 
service and remove this hard exterior. 

The common method of removing the hard surface from 
the bag in years past was to grind it off by means of power 
driven buffing or grinding machines. This method, how- 
ever, had one disadvantage in that it was practically impos 
sible to grind off a uniform layer. Any unnecessary buf 
fing of the bag naturally tended to reduce its life. And the 
bag, after it was buffed, did not have as smooth a surface 
as when it came out of the mold. 


Operation of the Machine 


lo operate the new machine an air bag is placed on a 
ring on the left side of the machine. By stepping on a 
pedal, underneath the bag, the operator can swing the bag 
between the gas burners of the machine. ‘These burners 
are made in two sections which open while the bag is being 
swung into position. As the bag is swung into the burner 
a clutch is automatically thrown in, which starts the bag 
rotating, and at the same time the gas is turned on full. 
starting the burning operation. Scrapers are automatically 
closed about the bag, and it slowly rotates through the 
burner and the scrapers. At the completion of the burn 
ing operation the scrapers and the burner are automatically 
thrown open and the bag can be swung about and removed 
\s it swings about the clutch is thrown out automatically 
The serapers are cleaned as they open to allow the bag to 
move out of the burning position and the burnt refuse 
drops into a container underneath the scrapers. Only a 
fraction of a minute is required to change the scrapers and 
adjust the machine for a different size bag. By means of 
this machine a uniform laver can be removed from the hag 
and by varying the speed of the rotation the thickness of 
the layer can be controlled. 

Results obtained by research and development work in 
the particular detail of tire manufacturing are typical of 
what has been accomplished in other- phases of the indus 
try. Accumulative results from such efforts have con 
tributed in a large degree to the low price and high quality 
of the automobile tire that is manufactured at the 
present time. 


Rubber Fishing Line 
OUNT FELIX von LUCKNER is reported to be 
embarking soon on a fishing trip to the Bahamas 
and will carry along a new type of fishing tackle. It con- 
sists of a rubber rope 100 feet long with a hook at the 
end. With luck the Count expects to bounce the fish 
right on deck. 











fw) 
EDITORIAL 
Straws in the Wind 
IRECT evidence of a change for the better within 
the rubber manufacturing industry is seen in the 
latest report of the Conference of Statisticians in 
Industry prepared under the auspices of the National 
Industrial Conference Board Although the figures pre- 
ented go only up to the first of February, the comparison 
vith December figures substantially warrants the assump 
tion that an upward industrial trend is beginning 
\utomobile production increased by 14 per cent during 
January over December's level. The seasonal increase for 
the month is normally but 10 per cent. The increase in 


tollows the pre 


January seasonal up-turn in output experi- 


which likewise showed a monthly gain 


New 


gained 3.2 pet ent ove! 


enced in Decembet 
ot 14 pe Tr 


December 


passenger car registrations during 


November. 


cent 


rude rubber consumed in January showed a 33 pet 
cent gain over consumption in December, or a total of 
28,557 tons. Reports indicate that this tonnage has been 


maintained if not slightly exceeded during February. Tires 
umounting to 9,003,438, 
November inventory 


held at the 


on hand December 31] represented 


a 0.2 per cent decline from the figure 


and was 24 cent below the number end of 


19 0 
T ible 
] 


storm so iong 


Judging from the fave movements already ob 


served. _ industrial endured seems to be 


finally clearin 


Restriction ? 


ATEST news from abroad would indicate that there 
is again some serious talk of restriction being 
revived. The new plan seems to hinge on the 


Dutch of Sir George Maxwell's sugges- 
tion that production be cut 25 per cent from the 1929 
British areas and Dutch East Indian estates and 
production from the D. E. I. 
constantly 
in the chief trading the dilemma facing the 
plantation interests give rise to the rumor that, this time, 
the conversations on the subject of restriction will be pur- 


acceptance by the 


output in 
the export duty on native 
be raised to 10 per cent. The mounting stocks 


centers and 


sued with genuine seriousness. 
A new and interesting basis for calculating the degree 
of restriction necessary to bring about some equilibrium 


between the present huge supplies and the curtailed demand 
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(OMMENT 


tor crude rubber, comes in the proposal of the 
firm, Symington Sinclair, London, that 

estimates of probable consumption for the next 
be attempted through the cooperation of the various rubber 





ell-known 
and authoritative 
two years 


trade bodies. With the establishment of such figures, the 
plantation interests will have a basis on which to adjust 
their production so that accumulated stocks can be worked 


off within a reasonable time. 


More on Unemployment Insurance 
VERY 


Schenectady who has been out of work th 
part-time employment, 


employe of the General Electric Company in 


is winter, or 
been cared for 


even on has 


financially by the company’s unemployment pension plan, 
thus materially lessening the burden of community relief 
work. 

Just what such assistance means to a comm unity is evi- 


denced from the fact the mayor’s committee, whi h is now 
900 families at an expense of $7,000 per week, 


than trebled but for the 


caring for 


would have its relief work more 


splendid help from General Electric in caring for about 
2,200 of its own employes. 
In announcing that the unemployment —, 


adopted by the employes of the General Electric Company 
company last summer has cared for all its 
employes here, the administrators of the 
stated that 682 employes, who have been entirely laid off, 
have received a total of $69,987 in payments or loans thus 
far, and that 1,509 employes on part-time employment 
have received $38,610 under the plan, making a grand 
total 2,191 employes assisted and $108,598.47 paid out 
up to the end of February. The plan provides for pay- 
ments into the fund of one per cent of wages by employes, 
which is matched by an equal contribution by the company 
during normal periods of employment; and during any 
emergency, such as has now been declared, all employes 
whose earnings are 50 per cent or more of normal, includ- 
ing all salaried workers from president to office boy, con- 
tributed one per cent to the fund, which is also matched 
dollar for dollar by the company. 


and the own 


board of plan 


This is a splendid record of self help within an industry 
and might well be emulated by the rubber industry to its 
credit. 
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OVERMAN SUES GOODYEAR 
FOR TIRE INFRINGEMENT 


A suit to recover damages of more than 
$500,000 for alleged infringement of patent 
rights pertaining to certain improvements 
in the manufacture of cushion tires was 
filed in the federal district court at Cleve- 
land on February 17 by the Overman Cush- 
ion Tire Company, Belleville, N. J., against 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Two 
makes of Goodyear tires—the Goodyear 
pneumatic cushion and the Goodyear super- 
pneumatic cushion—are manufactured by a 
method which was patented by Max Cyrus 
Overman, the suit claims, 

A restraining injunction and an account- 
ing of profits are asked. 


DEXTER RUBBER COMPANY 
LIABILITIES AT $172,715 


A detailed statement of the condition of 
the Dexter Rubber Corporation, now in re- 
ceivership, shows liabilities of $172,715 and 
assets of $16,639, exclusive of plant and ma- 
chinery. The principal creditors listed are 
Twin Tape Corporation, $74,313; J. E. 
Brenner & Company, $56,539; and Goshen 
Co-operative Savings & Loan Association, 
$9,000, secured. 

The company, which manufactured tire re- 
pair materials and adhesive tapes, had a 
factory at Goshen, N. Y., and offices in New 
York City. It was petitioned into Dzenk- 
ruptcy in federal court on December 30, and 
the Irving Trust Company, New York City, 
was appointed to act as receiver. 


MANVILLE-JENCKES IS 
PUT IN RECEIVERSHIP 





The Manville-Jenckes Company, large 
manufacturers of tire fabrics and other tex- 
tile materials, was put into the hands of 
temporary receivers February 28. The com- 
pany employs 6,500 operatives in its Rhode 
Island plants at Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
Manville and Woonsocket, and 2,500 in its 
mill at Gastonia, N. C, 

The receivership was asked by F. L. 
Jenckes, Charles D. Owen and J. Richmond 
Fales, stockholders, for the purpose of in- 
suring uninterrupted operation pending the 
perfection of reorganization plans, Zenas W. 
Bliss, state tax commissioner, and Dexter 
Stevens, president of the company, were 
named as temporary receivers, and hearing 
on the appointment of permanent receivers 
was set for March 17, 


Goodrich Cuts Salaries 

The B. F. 
the remuneration of all salaried employes 10 
per cent, according to an announcement made 
March 2. The cut is effective throughout 
the entire organization and all subsidiaries, 
according to the statement, and affects all 
employes from the highest executives down. 


Goodrich Company has reduced 


Firestone Adds Employes 
During the past month the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company of California has added 
100 employes to its payroll at its Los An- 
geles factory. This brings the total at the 
present time to approximately 1,600. 


STANDARD TIRE COMPANY 
FACTORY IS PURCHASED 





The plant and property formerly owned 
by the Standard Tire Company at Wil- 
loughby, O., were purchased from the estate 
of the late R. G. Firestone on February 24 
by Percy Wenham, president of the Wil- 
loughby Express Company. Mr. Wenham 
will employ a part of the property for his 
trucking business, but will hold the factory 
ready to be leased. 

The plant was originally used by the 
American Fork & Hoe Company and was 
acquired by the Standard Tire Company in 
1919. This company manufactured tires and 
tubes for several years there, but the fac- 
tory has been idle since the death of Mr 
Firestone, owner of the firm, 


CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY 
RE-ELECTS ITS OFFICERS 





At their annual meeting February 17, 
stockholders of the Corduroy Tire Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., unanimously re- 
elected the entire board of directors and 
extended to the officials of the company a 
vote of thanks for the good showing made 
by the organization despite the paré#icularly 
adverse conditions in the rubber industry. 
At the directors’ meeting following the 
stockholders’ session, the following officers 
were reelected: L. A. Brown, president; C. 
S. Dickey, vice-president; Mervin J. Gold- 
ner, secretary; and B. T. Schall, treasurer. 

The company’s financial statement at the 
close of the fiscal year showed quick assets 
at six times current liabilities. It was re- 
ported that orders during the past few 
weeks had shown substantial increases and 
that indications from many sections of the 
country pointed to a large volume of spring 
business, which would soon enable the fac- 
tory to operate at normal capacity. 


RUBBER FREIGHT RATES 
REDUCED BY RAILROADS 


Reduction from 47 cents per hundred 
pounds to 40 cents per hundred pounds in 
the railroad freight rate on crude rubber 
from the port of New York to Akron, effec- 
tive March 1, was announced by W. R. Hub- 
bard, toreign trade manager of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce. The railroads also 
increased the minimum rate to include load 
ings of 60,000 pounds. 

By fixing a definite rate on crude rubber, 
the railroads have removed it from the mer- 
chandise list and thus saved it from the 
fluctuations of this type of railroad freight 





RUBBER GOODS FACTORY 
IS OPENED IN TOLEDO 


The American Floor Surfacing Rubber 
Products Company started operations last 
month in a remodeled two-story brick fac- 
tory building adjoining the plant of its par 
ent company, the American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Company, in Toledo, O. While 
the parent company will take about half of 
the production on the new rubber factory, 
a business in miscellaneous household rubber 
products and mechanical goods will be built 
up with an independent sales force. 

C. E. Lavendar, formerly of Akron, is 
general manager of the new company.. For 
several months previous to the opening o! 
the new factory, Mr. Lavendar had super- 
vised the production of rubber parts for the 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Com- 
pany in a smail shop in Toledo, There, how- 
ever, materials were received already mixed 
and ready for the finishing processes. 

The new rubber factory opened last month 
with 50 workers, but this force will be aug- 
mented when business conditions improve. 
William B, Frey is president of the Ameri- 
can Floor Surfacing Machine Company, and 
Harry H. Wolfe is vice-president. 





Baldwin Declares Dividend 
The Baldwin Rubber Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 3714 
cents on its outstanding Class A stock. The 
dividend is payable March 31 to stock of 
record as of March 20. 


India Tire Output Increased 

Heavy increases in sales have resulted in 
a stepping up of production 15 per cent, ac- 
cording to officials of the India Tire & 
Rubber Company, Mogadore, O. This in- 
crease brings production up to 80 per cent 
of the previous record peak, it was stated. 
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, . Names in the News : . 





WitutiamM O’NEIL, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual Pacific coast dis- 
trict conferences of that company last 
month, which were attended by more than 
100 dealers and 


Other company executives who attended the 


factory representatives 


sessions, which were held in Los Angeles, 
included L. A. 


manager; FRANK GABLI 


McQvuEEN, assistant sales 
factory manager; 
BEN STILLER, merchandise manager; C. J. 
DuRBAN, manager of the Retain-air tube 
sales department; Ross Fatt, in charge of 
truck tire sales; Georce Wo re, head of the 
General Tire Acceptance Corporation; and 
r, S. CLarke, credit manager 

B. W. Row.anp, formerly in charge of 
the colloidal research of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, has been appointed re- 
search associate in the recently organized 
Institute of \ ppleton, 
Wis. 


Paper Chemistry, 


Watter C. Keys has resigned his position 
as chief engineer of the automotive develop- 
ment department of the United States Rub- 
ber Company after four years in that post 
He plans to continue his automotive sales 
ind engineering work and has established at 
office in the Stephenson Building, Detroit, 
Mich Mr Keys, after being 


from the University of Michigan in elec- 


eraduated 


trical engineering in 1907, worked tour and 
one-half years as assistant chassis engincer 
vith the Cadillac Motor Car Company, five 


vears with the Standard Parts Company, 
und four and one-half years with the Gabriel 


Company as sales engineer 


James Watrter Lovatrt, of the firm of 
Lovatt Brothers, 42 Broadway, New York 
City, has been admitted to membership in 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


J. E. LaDow, secretary and treasurer of 
the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, was 
the principal speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Anima Club held on February 21 
it the Mansfield-Leland Hotel, Mansfield, 
O. He traced the history of the rubber 
growing and manufacturing industries. 

C. B. O’Connor, general sales manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, presided over 
the annual sales and advertising conference 
of the Miller Rubber Company and the 
Hood Rubber Company at Akron on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27. He was assisted by Wnr- 
LIAM SEWALL, advertising manager, and V. 
C. Criswety, sales manager of Hood and 
Miller. in conducting the conference, which 
was attended by 45 salesmen and district 


managers 


Rosert J. Stokes, president of the Ther- 
moid Company, has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber 
Company, Trenton, N. J., and Josern O. 
Baur, of the Thermoid organization, has 
heen appointed  secretary-treasurer oi 


Woven Steel Hose. Horace B. Tosin re- 
tains his position as president of the Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Company, which was 
recently acquired by the Thermoid Com- 
pany. 

Frep M. HarpHam, vice-president of the 
Corporation, predicted 
transoceanic dirigible travel on regular 
schedules in a radio talk over station 
WTAM at Cleveland on February 19. 


Goodyear-Zeppelin 


FRANK S. HARKINS has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales promotion 
of the tire department of the United States 
Rubber Company, succeeding Grorce N. 
WALKER, who recently resigned to become 





F. S. HARKINS 


advertising manager of the Vacuum Oil 
Company. Joining the United States Rub 
ber organization about a year ago, Mr. Har- 
kins served as Detroit district manager and 
later as sales promotion manager, which 
position he will retain in addition to his 
duties as advertising manager. Previous to 
joining the United States Rubber Company, 
he was connected with the B. F, Goodrich 
Company in Akron as manager of national 
advertising and later as manager of its San 
Francisco branch. 

Dr. H. N. Wuitrorp, manager of the 
crude rubber department of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned to 
New York City from the Far East on Feb 
ruary 27. 

NorMAN H. Kee inc has been appointed 
southwest district advertising manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, He was for- 
merly connected with the sales and advertis- 
ing departments of the Miller Rubber Com 
pany. 

P. W. Lircnrtetp, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
proposed for the board of directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, rep- 
resenting the district which includes Michi- 
gan, India, Ohio and Kentucky. He is now 
a member of the board of the chamber. 


Russet, V, CLine has resigned from thx 
advertising department of the Firestone Tir 
& Rubber Company after 17 years of set 
vice. Starting as a clerk, Mr. Cline wot 
several promotions and has acted as bot! 
assistant advertising manager and advertis 
ing manager of the Firestone organization 
Prior to his connection with Firestone, he 
had worked for a while in the adjusting de 
partment of the B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. G. Bossitt, former southwest district 
manager of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company, has been promoted to the post of 
assistant sales manager of the company. H« 
succeeds BEN Herr, who recently resigned 

Lynn A. Watt was elected by the boar 
of directors of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., as assistant vice 
president in charge of commercial research 
and technical service. He has been associat 
ed with Monsanto for the past 11 years and 
will continue his work with development and 
technical problems. 

A. H. Roru, formerly in the office of 7 
G. GRAHAM, first vice-president of the B. F 
Goodrich Company, has been transferred t 
the sales department of the firm. Mr. Roth 
has been with Goodrich five years and was 
secretary of the 1929 Silver Fleet whic 
made a 30,000 mile road test throughout th: 
country. 


R. S. Wiutson, vice-president and_ sales 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, predicted a steady recovery fron 
the business depression in a talk before a 
company sales convention at New York Cit) 
on February 20. I. M. Quinn, manager of 
the New York branch, also spoke, 
that the outlook tor Goodyear indicates 


Statinyz 


substantial increase in sales over 1930 

CHARLES C. GoopricHu, director of the B 
F, Goodrich Company, has returned to his 
seat in the Maine House of Representatives 
following a six weeks’ illness. 

E. V. Nacy has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Ionic Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, O., recently formed t 
market the Ionic electric water softeners 
produced by the Shomer Company. Mtr 
Nagy was recently general sales managet 
for the Northern Rubber Company 

H. W. Maxson, public relations managet 
for the B. F. Goodrich Company, addressed 
members of factory and office executive 
staffs of the company at a management 
meeting at Akron on February 19. He out 
lined the value of publicity and traced the 
relation between industrial enterprises and 
the press of the country. 

Dr. Huco ECKENER, commander of the 
Graf Zeppelin, has just arrived at Akron tc 
confer with Goodyear officials. 
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‘Rubber News Around the World : 





TIRES MOUNTED ON HUBS 
PREDICTED BY R. T. BROWN 


[he tire of the future will probably be 
totally different in shape from the tires of 
today, and will be mount na hub rather 
than a rin predicted R. T. Brown, devel- 
opment manager of the Goodyear Tyre & 
Rubber Company (Great Britain), Ltd., at a 
joint meeting of the Institution the Rub- 
her Industry and the Institution of Aut 
mobile Engineers, held in Birmingham last 
month 

Mr. Brown pointed out that im America 
tire sections are again becoming larger, pres 
ires are lower, and rims are steadily shrink 
iw; on three new American cars rims ot 
only 17-inch diameter are used The logical 


development he concluded, will be to abolish 


spe kes and ad 


tire would virtually be 


construction, in 


pt a new 
which the mounted on 
1 large hub 
ee 
{ ompany, 
Tires from the Standpoint of the 


Engelbach, of the Austin Motor 
Ltd., read an interesting paper on 
Car Man- 
suggested that to keep pace 
motor 


ufacturer.” He 
vith the 


ar chassis, tire 


increased reliability of the 


maker should aim at a 


Research 
obtain 


minimum tire life of 25,000 miles 
work, he 
more silent 
power, greater freedom from punctures, and 


said, should be instituted to 


running, a small absorption of 


inflation pressure 


a better retention of 


SEEK CZECH PRICE PACT 
ON MECHANICAL GOODS 
liquidation of the cartel between 
Czechoslovak 
goods on January 1, 


Since the 
the principal manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber 
1930, conditions in this branch « 


memperit 


f trade have 


shown no improvement, and 


Kudrnac, the two strongest firms manufac 
turing these 


a price dispute and have forced prices down 


products, have been engaged in 


to a pont said to be below the cost of pro- 
are changing 
few months 


Prices are so low and 


that for the last 


duction 
sO rapidly 


practically all foreign competition has been 
shut out, 
It is reported that negotiations are now 


under way to end the price controversy and 
to establish a general sales or control office 
which will attempt to fix 


the domestic manufacturers and to stabilize 


sales quotas for 


prices 


Dunlop Loses Golf Ball Suit 


Judgment has been given against the Dun- 


lop Rubber Company, Ltd., in its case to 


attempt to restrain Golf Ball Developments, 


Ltd., from alleged infringements upon cer- 


tain registered designs for golf ball mark- 
ings It was claimed that the latter com- 
pany’s Penfold and Bromford balls in- 


fringed upon the design of the Dunlop Max- 
fli golf hall, but the court held that there 
was no infringement and dismissed tie 


action 


Indian Footwear Market 
Japanese supremacy in the British India 
market 
puted at the present time, about 85 per cent 
total footwear imports in 1930 hav- 
originated from Japan, Up to a year or 
United States were 


for rubber footwear is almost undis 


of the 
‘ne 
so ago Canada and the 
leading the countries exporting to this mar- 
ket, but the tremendous decline of American 
ind Canadian exports, and at the same time 
the rising Japanese exports to India, have 
»o strong 
Japanese exports to India that 
a decline would be ex 


more than reversed the situation, 
been 
even in 1930, when 
pected, total imports into India of footwear 
kinds, except leather, have increased 
onsiderably over 1929. 


have 


of all 


GOODRICH SUBSIDIARY 
ORGANIZED FOR CHILE 
The Goodrich Rubber Company of Chile 


Colunabus, 
The com 


recently was tncorporated in 
Ohio, with a capital of $25,000. 
pany will take over distribution of the B. 
F. Goodrich Company products in Chil 
Incorporators were G, T. Kilmon, I*. (¢ 
Leslie and E. L, Nutt, representatives of 
the Goodrich legal department in Akron, O 


TIRE FABRIC EXPORTS 
RECORD SHARP DECLINE 


Exports of both cord and other tire fab- 
ric from the United States during 1930 reg 
istered a sharp decline from the totals of 
Shipments of cord tire 
fabric amounted to 946,239 square 
valued at $356,336, as against 1929 exports 
ot 4,969,963 square yards, worth $2,217,421. 

Exports of other tire fabrics in 1930 to- 
a value of 
year, ship- 


the previous year. 


yards, 


taled 559,192 square yards, with 
$212,462, During the 
ments of such other fabric amounted to 1,- 
355,239 square yards, worth $472,945. 


previous 


IMPORTS OF GOLF BALLS 
REFLECT CUT IN PRICE 
Imports of golf balls into the United 
States during January numbered 10,896, val- 
ued at $2,661, a unit value of 24.4 cents a 
ball as compared to 32.9 cents in December 
and 32.7 in November. The imports 
were comprised of 9,213 balls from the 
United Kingdom and 1,683 balls from other 


cents 


countries. While the imports from the 
United Kingdom were the lowest for any 
month in recent years, the imports from 
other countries exceeded the number re- 


ceived from countries outside of the United 
Kingdom in the full years of 1929 and 1930 
combined. 

Domestic imports of golf balls last year 
totaled 1,841,317 balls with a value of $601,- 
993. Imports in 1929 amounted to 2,550,357 


halls, valued at $806,654. 


TAN KAH KEE TO SHIP 
FOOTWEAR TO ENGLAND 


It is reported that Tan Kah Kee, British 
Malayan manufacturer, has sold a trial or- 
der of 100,000 pairs of his c: rubber- 
soled shoes to England at 25 cents a pair. 
The original order, it is understood, had 
been for 500,000 pairs, but the buyers cut 
this down to a fifth, A. & T. Bata, promi- 
nent Czechoslovakian manufacturer, tried 
for the same order, but refused to lower its 
price of 28 cents a pair to take it away 
from Tan Kah Kee. 

The shoes will be shipped in Tan Kah 
Kee’s usual packing, and it is problematical 
how this packing with its Chinese charac- 
will be received in Great Britain, It 
has been reported that Tan Kah Kee has 
plans for shipping rubber footwear to other 
European countries, especially Czechoslo- 
vakia, the home of Bata, to Australia, and 


to Africa. 


invas 


ters 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS 
8,468 TIRES DURING 1930 


Imports of rubber tires into the United 
States last year were higher, but their total 
value was less than in 1929 because of lower 
In 1930, this country imported 


$85,125, as 


unit prices. 
8,468 tires with a value of 
against 1929 imports of 5,540 tires, worth 
$100,367. These imports, of course, are 
negligible in comparison with American ex- 
ports of approximately 2,500,000 casings in 
the past year. 
United States 
manufactures last year amouned to $1,242,- 
544, as against a total of $2,219,470 in 1929. 


imports of other rubber 


Dunlop Cuts Tire Prices 


The Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., has 
reduced its prices on standard quality pas- 
according to cable reports 
The cut in price averages 


senger car tires, 
early this month, 


about 7% per cent. 


U. S. Drug Sundries Imports 

During the year of 1930, the United 
States imported druggists’ rubber sundries 
to the value of $229,269. Of this total, drug 
sundries to the amount of $124,380 were im- 


ported from Germany and drug sundries 
worth $88,127 from the United Kingdom. 
The remaining imports were scattered 


among seven countries. 





Canadian Tennis Shoe Exports 
Canadian exports of 6,168,000 pairs of 
canvas rubber-soled footwear during 1930 
exceeded the United States shipments of 4,- 
739,000 pairs. Canadian exports of rubber 
boots and shoes at 1,730,000 pairs were, 
however, below the United States shipments 
of 2,119,000 pairs of rubber shoes and 97,000 
pairs of rubber boots. 
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Rubber 


oods and Specialties - 





Essex Play Ball 
The Essex Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., is now offering to the trade a new 
and attractive beach ball under the name of 
the World of Fun Play Ball. This is made 
with individual colors of 


in assorted colors, 


red, blue, green and orange, in two-color 
combinations, and in mottled effects. The 





ball is easy to inflate and has no bladder. 
It has a patented adjustable valve which is 
disappearing and invisible. The ball is 
blown up, the valve stem rolled tightly and 
inserted inside the ball, which is then ready 
for action. According to the manufacturer, 
this ball will stand heavy pressure tests and 
most Deflation is 
quickly and easily accomplished by pinching 
the ball at the valve with the thumbs and 
forefingers. The ball is offered in sizes 
from 10 to 24 inches at different prices. 


bounces buoyantiy. 


Lather Quick Sponge 


The Garfield Rubber Company, 3055 Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago, Ill, has introduced 
the Lather Quick rubber sponge. A slit is 
provided at one end of this sponge, in which 





either large or small pieces of soap may be 
inserted. The top and bottom are perfo- 
rated, and the air forced through by an occa- 
sional squeeze uses up small bits of soap ati 
produces a «quick lather with clean water. 
Made in modern colors and in a size to be 
held comfortably in the hand, it can be used 
both in the bath and in washing dishes. 





Jondice Dice Wheel 


A new and convenient form of dice for the 
many games to which that equipment is es- 


sential has been brought out by Weber 
Manufactory, Inc., Brooklyn Station, Cleve- 
land, O. This consists of a wheel, contain- 
ing the usual dice characters, which is easy 
to read and simple to operate. The base 
and wheels are of rubber, and the feet are 
The device is made with 
four and five wheels for 


vacuum cupped. 
one, two, three, 
various games, either with dice characters 
or with playing card ‘lesigus, “Put and 
Take” symbols, or other letters and numbers 
for games. The wheel is spun by merely 
moving the palm of the hand across the top, 
and the result is on the top face of the wheel. 
One of its greatest advantages is in eliminat- 
ing the necessity for searching for lost dice. 





Goodrich Hiflex Belting 


Under the name of Hiflex belting, the B. 
F. Goodrich Company is offering a new 
power transmission belting that is des‘gned 
to recover to its normal condition and stand 
up under constant flexing without losing its 
elasticity, A special rubber compound has 
been employed in its manufacture to enable 
it to withstand heavy strain without failure. 


OLLOWING a considerable amount of 
I Miller 


Company, Akron, O., has developed a 


research, the Rubber Products 
Map of the World Play Ball. According to 


the manufacturer, this is a type of ball which 


Miller Map of World Play Ball 


Clutch Vibration Damper 

The Borg & Beck Company, subsidiary of 
the Borg Warner Corporation, 6558 South 
Menard Street, Chicago, Ill., has brought out 
a new vibration damper for its clutches. 
This damper has an aluminum retainer riv- 
eted directly to the main clutch plate. There 
is a free space between a rubber mem‘er and 





the hub which aids in the absorption and re- 
duction in chafing. It has six spokes that 
are cushioned by a molded rubber member 
retained in an aluminum die casting, The 
Grive is conveyed without metal-to-metal 
contact, and the manufacturer claims as a 
result quicker and more complete absorption 
of vibration, greater quietness. longer serv- 
ice ability, and less chafing of rubber mem- 
bers, 





Skate Tire Patent Upheld 


The Chicago Roller Skate Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was successful in its suit brought 
recently in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati, O., claiming in- 
fringement of its Ware patent No. 1,469,433, 
covering rubber-tired rollers for roller 
skates. The court handed down a decision 
in favor of the plaintiff, holding the patent 
valid and infringed. 





has been attempted many times before but 
never succesfully produced. The ball in- 
flates to 14 inches in diameter and presents 
a complete map of the world printed in six 
colors, The ball itself is all rubber with a 
bladder. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 





EXCHANGE DIFFERENTIALS 
ARE FIXED FOR MARCH 


The stn Ix rm 
rmx Lilpee I I \ } n ( if 24 
x c pri ! ‘ t i 
T racit ric eT 
’ ' .wainst 
the 1 nont o! 
\lar i | I 
thin) at 20 port 
sheets at 15 point he moked 
sheet it BO pe } oked 
| t it p™ ket 
ect ut ov I 
crepe at <> | 
rubber deliveres ale ] 
Un February ] i riitt 
fixed the pr flere 
igainst the old \ nt? t i Vs 


tu t ti 


iff quality first latex crepe 


1 cent a pound; good F. A. Q. ribbed smoked 
heets at thirty-five on rect . a 
cent a pound; and ordinary F. A. Q. ribbed 
moked sheets at x-tent ent a 


pound 
FAR EASTERN CLUB 
ORGANIZED AT 


IS 


AKRON 


Representative \) t n 
panies who have ee) n t | | t at 
ne time or another have i A the Far 
Eastern Club t he 
meeting at lk t ( lt 


leved that there 


Akrot \ sit | | il 


/5 men in 


/ 
Kast on busine ome 
in opportunity | i! ! f rati 
Ww. W Stark. of the t rubber div 
ion of the B | (y ( { la 
heen elected pre lent \ H 
the export department of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Compan has be en secre 
tary-treasuret re t the wizers was 
E. E. Pardes the irest lire & Rul 
ber Export Company 


Closing Prices 


Rubber is Shipped by Water 


lo Goodyear Tire Factories 


~ OODYEAR Tire & Rubber Compan) 
(; trafic officials, in checking various 
hipping figures tor the year just 
losed, stated that the imports of crude rub 
er for the Goodvear factory at Gadsdet 
\la totaled omething over 10,000,000 
inds in 1930, the shipments, mostly from 
Singapor coming to Savannah by Britis 
imers and transport trom the (« 
port by rail or truck to Gadsden 


This new addition to commodities cleat 


through Savannah is of considerable 1m 
vortance t that port,” uid H. J. Carroll 
manager of the Goodyear trafhc department 


ink practi illy all ot the rubber cle irin 
through Savannah was sold in the finished 
product throughout the South as tires 
All-Water Rubber Shipments 
It is interesting to note, too, that of the 
Goodyear shipments of thousands of tons 
ubber to Akron from the Far East t 


ast vear approximate! 16,000,000 pounds 


ime all the way to Cle i | water 
eing taken from the ocean shiy t New 
York, loaded on craft the Hu rivet 
' the bar canal to Buffal ind by Lak 
Erie freighters from Buffalo to Cl , 
rom which city it was I ‘ ks f 


} 





lransportation by water isnt as swilt as 
rail, to be sure, but in the case of rubbe 
the actories as a rule have large reserv 
stocks on hand, so immediate delivery 
shipments following thei irrival in New 
York isn't required And there’s a we rtl 
while saving in freight sts 
“T was greatly interested in some figures 


by Secretary 


presented just a few days 


f War Hurley, who said all-rail 


on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 














FROM FEBRUARY 18 TO MARCH 38, 1931 
Spot Mar Apr May june July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Sales 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 

Feb 18 7.62 5 7.65 7.75 7.85 7.95 8.05 8.15 8.28 8.40 8.50 8.59 7 
19 7.56 3 64 7.72 7.84 7.92 8.08 8.14 8.25 8.35 8.50 8.60 57 
20 7.46 4 5 65 7.77 7.90 7.98 8.07 8.20 8.320 8.40 8.50 71 
21 7.42 7.3€ 7.48 7.64 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.12 8.23 8.35 8.46 13 
4 7.35 7.3 1.4 60 7.70 7.80 7.99 800 8.12 8.23 835 8.46 40 
5 7.45 7.45 7.5 7.68 7.77 7.86 7.96 8.06 8.18 8.30 8.42 8.54 54 
26 7.42 7.48 so 7.71 RO 7.90 8 00 8.10 8.92 R34 8.45 RBG 45 
27 7.62 55 66 78 7.29 8.00 2.09 2.18 2 99 8.40 8 50 8.65 64 
28 7.70 62 738 R85 7.9 8.05 g.14 8.94 8.34 8.45 8.55 8 GR 9 
Mar > «72.78 ~=—«*7..70 82 (7.9 8.03 8.18 822 8.32 844 8.58 866 8.76 8.86 30 
I 7.90 7.85 7.9 s 8.20 8.30 8.45 8.55 8.65 8.75 8.85 8.95 9.05 145 

; Old “A” Contract of 2% Tons 
Feb 18 7 40 60 7 7.20 7.90 2 00 8.10 8.20 8.30 7 iO 8 ane 157 
19 7.50 60 7 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.53* 18 
20 7.40 7.50 7.64 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.80 8.42* 56 
21 7.320 74 7B 7.60 7.70 7.20 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 &.32* 7 
_—<—— 7.20 7.290 7.60 7.70 7.20 7.90 8 00. «8.10 - 8.20 8.32*° 135 
25 40 7.50 T&F 7.70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 2 20 8.42* RG 
26 7.40 7 50 at 7.70 7.80 2 00 8.10 8.20 8.380 8.40 &.52* 21 
27 50 60 70 7.80 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.20 8.20 8.50 8.62* 16 
28 — 7.60 7.70 7.20 7.20 7.90 8.00 8.10 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.62* 27 
Mar. ry sO 7.70 Ro 8.00 8.00 8.10 "8.10 8.20 ~ 8.40 8.50 8 oS 8 72° 8.82 os 22 
8 7.70 7.80 8.10 8.10 8.20 8.30 8.40 8.50 8.60 8.70 R.82* 8.92* 58 


"New “A” 


Contract 


Moline, Ill., to 


hundred pounds. He 


ite 
is SI.S6 per 


trom cities 
Stal d tha 


d by 


ist 


igriculturai implements uric 


rail from Moline to the Atl seaboard 
ind thence by water thr: he Panama 
Canal to the VPacifx ast at the rate ot 
$1.18 ner hundred pounds 
“The secretary also stated reight 
as being carried from M«¢ e Fed 
eral barge line and by ocean line through the 
Panama Canal to the Pacific coast for 75 
ents per hundred pound 
Secretary Hurl . ri t e tarm 
problem in the Middle West that the 
only practical method of getti heapet 


transportation rates for bulk commodities is 
Mississippi 
tributaries, and with the mpletion 


the Mis 


yy the cle velopment ot the 
ts 
of the Illinois waterway 


rive! 


md 


connecting 


sissipp! with the Great Lakes, thereby pro 
viding an outlet t he Atla cean by 
me route and t e Gu f Mexi hy an 
ther 
May Use Mississippi 

“With Secretary Hurley's suggestion cat 
ed to fruition cargoes of rubber from the 
Fat East could be sl pped across the Pa 
cific, through the Panama Canal up th 
Gulf of Mexico ar \ pI ver t 
Lake Michigan and on throug! ke Erie to 
Cleveland, This might mean a big saving 
in the transportation he many thousands 
f tons of rubber consumed ant by the 
ibber industries in Akrot 


ESTATE RUBBER STOCKS 
STABLE IN FAR EAST 
stocks I I 


to 25,770 tons, 


Crude rubber istern estates 


amounted dry basis, during 


January, compared with 25,837 tons at thi 
end of 1930 

Declared production for the month was 
20,792 tons on large estates, against 22,34! 
tons in December. 

That for estates under 100 acres in size 
however, totaled 18,129 tons, against 16,186 


tons during December. 

Dealers stocks were larger, amounting t 
19,515 tons, compared with 18,686 tons for 
the previous month 


J. A. Sisto Rejoins Exchange 


\t a meeting of the board of governors 
f the Rubber Exchange of New York, Jo 
seph \. Sisto, of } A. Sisto & Cor pany 


reinstated t: 
of membership in the exchange 
was in financial difficulties | 
has since been reorganized and has resumed 


was full rights and privileges 
His firm 
vear, but 


ast 


business. 
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U. S. RUBBER SYSTEM HAS 
$36,000,000 LIFE INSURANCE 





The United States Rubber Company has 
announced that group life insurance amount- 
ing to approximately $2,000,000 is provided 
for more than 1,000 employes of the Winns- 
boro Mills, a subsidiary at Winnsvoro, S C., 
through the extension of a contract between 
the parent company and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Under this contract, 
which originated in $926, 21,9¢0 employes of 
the United States Rubber Co. and its other 


susidiaries have previously been covered by 


Society. 


the Equitable with group life insurance ex- 
ceeding $34,000,000. As in the 
tract, the company and the employes share 


original con- 


in paying the cost. 
Since May 1, 1926, the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society has paid to beneficiaries of 


524 deceased employes of the United States 


Rubber Co. and its subsidiaries a total of 
$763,500 and directly to 79 employes dis 
ibility benefits aggregating $12) 000 


Frank B. Ball 
Frank B. Ball, 
hattan 


superintendent of the Man- 


Rubber Manufacturing Division of 


Raybe stos-Manhattan, Inc., died at his hon 
in Passaic, N. J., on February 15 as th 
esult of a stroke sulfered the day pre vious, 
He was 63 vears of age and, although bor 
in Connecticut, had lived in Passaic since 
nfancy. 

After working for a time with the Ama- 
don Mills and with the New York Belting 


same city, Mr. 
Manu fac- 
lupe 11 


& Packing 
Ball joined the 
turing 
its organization in 1893. 
installation of the original machinery and 
of its operation until 1912, 
the post of s'iper- 
ieath, He 
National 
Nativnal 


Company in the 
Manhattan Rubber 
mechanic 


Company as maste1 


He snpervised the 
vas in charge 
when he was promoted to 
intendent, which he held until his 
was a director ot the American 
Bank of Passaic and of the First 
Bank, of Whippany, N. J., 


lent of the New Jersey Engineering & Sup- 


and vice-presi- 
ply Company. 


Marquis M. Converse 
Marquis M. 
Rubber 
February ¢ in Boston, 


Aiter some departinent 
} 


Converse, founder of the 
Company, died on 
Mass., at 69 


store ex 


Converse Shoe 
years 


of age. 


perience, he became a partner in the firm of 
Converse ¢ ike in 1887, acting as sales 
( & Pik 188 t l 


agents for Wales-Goodyear rubber footwear. 
IlIness forced him to relinquish that con- 
nection in 1899, but in 1902 he began a six 
Beacon Falls Rub- 
New LIngland sales 
manager. He organized the which is 
today the Rubber Company in 
1908, built it up to an annual sales 
f $5,000,000 by 1918, and retired in 1928 


vear association with the 
ver Shoe Company as 
firm 
Converse 


’ ly 
ome 


Arthur J. Wills 


Arthur J. Wills, known as the man who 
sold the first pneumatic automobile tire in 
America, died at his home in Akron on 
February 20 at the age of 67. He had been 
an employe of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
for 47 years and was a special sales repre 
sentative at the time of his death. 

In 1896, when Alexander Winton 
nursing his automobile into popular accep 
tance, Mr. Wills went to Cleveland as the 
tire sales manager of the Goodrich company 
and made the first bona fide sale. Mr. Wills 
began his career at Goodrich in 1883, five 
years before the death of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Goodrich, the founder. 
He was one of the three remaining active 
served with the 


was 


company’s 


Goodrich employes who 


founder 


Frank P. Hamon 


Frank P. Hamon, for ten 

manager of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
died suddenly on February 17 at East Or 
ange, N. J. Since leaving Akron in January, 
1930, Mr. Hamon had been director of busi 
Thomas A. Edison, In 


with the Goodrich or 


years office 


ness research for 

While associated 
ganization, Mr. Hamon 
dent of the National Association of 
Managers in 1925 when that 
met in Akron. Prior to his connection with 
Goodrich, he had served as assistant comp- 
troller of the Otis Elevator Company, | 


firm for 


was elected presi 
Office 


organization 


1av 
ing been with that 19 vears 


William T. Mead 
William T 


ter mechanic of the G 


Mead, chief engineer and mas 
& J. Tire C 
for many years, died at his home in 
apolis, Ind., on February 
age. He had been associated with the United 


mpaty 
Indian 


13 at 67 years of 


States Rubher Company for 30 years and 
had acted for several years as supervisor of 
safety at the company’s plant in Providence, 


R. I 














Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAY WALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 





























SITUATION WANTED 





FACTORY EXECUTIVE 


Who is a high grade chemical engineer 
and former superintendent of several of the 
largest plants in the Rubber Industry, will 
available and desires a permanent 
with a_ well-financed company. 
\lso for several years have been identified 
with a competent and complete Sales Or- 
ganization, capable of turning over any prod- 
ucts at a profit, of any plant I would iden- 
tify myself with. 


soon be 
connection 


preferring to 
resulting 


important, 
future profits 
and a permanent 


Salary is not 
participate in the 
from my efforts 
tion 

Will consider 
financed companies only. 
THE Ruprer AGF. 


connec- 


correspondence with well 
Address Box 580, 


MANUFACTURING Executive; M. E. gradu- 
ate; 12 years technical and manufacturing 
experience in the production of hard rubber 
products, automobile mechanicals, rubber 
tile and mats and high grade footwear. Good 
practical and technical knowledge. Com- 
petent to manage small factory or manufac- 
turing unit. Address Box 579, 
THe Rupper AGr. 


References. 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfa. companies in the 
ceuntry 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
| Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


| Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
} r. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
| Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 














SOLE PRODUC&RsS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
A SB ES ¥ | Ni E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington. D. C. 





LIBERAL 





WORKING s 


AMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 
NEW YORK, MARCH 38, 1931 
RUBBER Reclaimed 
Crude Scrap Che demand for reclaimed rubber fron 
tire factories has shown some crease since 
{ ‘ } ' the \ " rontl < - ih! , 
Al a ver) eak mont crap ! cI the first of the year, but not enough for re 
: thened vhat in ¢ equence claimers to wish to add to their already 
Yor t vard turn in quotations for the high stocks. Production. therefore. is not 
p ‘ y — ; : ‘ p : ’ 
Gemand , at a very high lev Che latest price qu 
t . int ut , not \ nea tations for the various grade t reclaime 
tl ul tocks of reclai rubber were as follows 
j t i hand lat rice au itions r 
. aca wt ' High Tensile 
\ ‘ rad ruby ee I Super-Reclaim Black Ib T%4@ .08 
d High Tensile Red It ,@a 07% 
nm , (Prices to Consumer) Shoe 
- « Unwashed Ib ‘ a 061 
‘ P — on 21.50 @23.0¢ . 4 
O \ © posting esue — Washed bh. .08 @ .08% 
Mixed auto ton 12.00 @12.50 Tube 
“ Bicycle tires ton 9.00 @10.00 No. 1 (Floating th 21,4 08% 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @26.00 No. 2 (Compounded Ib. 24 07% 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.30 Tires 
tt t Blac k It a 06 
Arctics, untrimmed ewt. 90 @ 1.00 inst elated Cheon oa ae G1 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib i“n@ 04 Dark Gray Ib a 7 a 
t I t I Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Light Gray It 7% @ 8 
t t ed a 02% @ 02% White ? 814a 08: A 
i . . . ‘ Truck, Heavy Gravity n O¢ @ 06% 
‘ te Inner Tubes, Red Ib 02 @ UL°s Truck, Light Gravity n 06144@ .06! 
Air Brake Hose ton 10.00 @12.00 Miscellaneous 
\4 Rubber Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 Mechanical blends It a 51 
I ‘ 
: ad t e t - : , , . 
5 fortnight in sympathy with the rising cot 
t esent Cotton i tg , 
/ f és ton prices. Late tire fabric prices follow 
tin URING the month of Februar t 
rents evel 2 . /* 134 ' “te . CORD 
a iverage of the daily Closing prices ~ Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 ib. .34%@ .34 
Py Wee on r spot 1 Idlis ul land cotté vas Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 It 33 @ B34 
, - wo \ : , Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 th. .20%@ .80% 
" 10.9 ents a pound, the ume igure S Io! 5 ‘ 3 i 
. . Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 th. .81 @ .81% 
last November, and the best price with the Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 th. .48 @ .48% 
1 Egyptian, combed, 23/5/: It 17 @ .Aj7 
eption of that month since August, 1930 
Plantations— ¢ gsat’s avereme quice commares will CHAFERS te 
Ribbed Smoked She« aga . : age eee Carded, American, 8&8 oz. tm. .26%@ .27 
Spot-Mar “a . 0.27 cents in Januar and with 15.02 cents Carded, American, 10 oz. i. .26 @ .26% 
Apr.-June sly @i 8% February. 1930 Carded, American, 12 oz. hb. .254%@ .26% 
j S i 8 , , , Carded, American, 14 oz. ih. .26 @ .26 
y°Oet 5 The advance mm «oth otton market has 
First Latex, cre} go... FP Fees rhe defini LENO BREAKER 
Amber Crepe, N q een due to severa actors at ehnite Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .26 @ .82 
Amber Crepe, N ‘a ‘ improvement recorded during January in Carded, American, 10% oz. ih. .26 @ .82 
enna Crepe, N . Va ‘ the statistical position of domestic stand SQUARE WOVEN 
srown Crepe, Clea : a vin ' pa —— ‘ | x. Carded, American, 17% oz. 
atu Onene a 07% ard cotton cloths seems kelv to be main- 29-1) ae % tb. 88 @ .88% 
Liquid Latex, per gal 75 @ _ .85 tained during the next few months »en- Carded, American, 17% oz. 
Paras timent in Lancashire is more optimistic re- 10-ply i. .25 @ 26% 
flecting the settlement of the weavers’ dis Sheetings 
Up-river fine , a 09% . rio} nol . 17 iT , . 
Up-river Medium Nominal pute and the brighter political outlook 1 The market for sheetings was somewhat 


Up-river Coarse 07 @ .08 
Acre Bolivian, fine 09\4@ 09% 
Caucho Ball, Upper 07 @ .08 


Islands, fine Nominal 


Centra/s 


Central, scrap 06 @ OT 

Esmeraldas 06 @ .07 
Balata 

Block, Colombia Nominal 

Block, Ciudad $1 @ 381% 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


Spot-Mar a 4d 
Apr.-June t‘%@ 44d 
July-Sept iia i%d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot “a 3d 


India The fact that January fertilizer tag 


cent smaller than those 


points to a 


were 28 per 
1930, 


sales 
of January, reduction in 
acreage 

The high, low and closing prices for the 


New York Cotton Ex 


3 were as follows 


commodity on the 
change on March 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. 3 Feb. 17 
Mar 11.15 11.08 11.09 10.97 
May 11.89 11.29 11.88 11.24 
July 11.64 11.58 11.56 11.49 
. >. 

Tire Fabrics 
Domestic tire factories used somewhat 
less cotton fabric last month than during 
January due to the short month. Quota- 
tions for tire fabrics have been rather 


steadier and slightly higher during the past 


during the fortnight, closing 
tically unchanged from two weeks ago, The 
latest quotations, as reported by the Tex- 


tile Brokers Association, follow: 


mixed prac 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .0O7%@ .07% 
10-inch, 2.85-yard yd. - a 061, 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd @ 0T% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. .06%@ 06%, 


3.75-yara yd. @ .05% 
4.25-yard yd. - @ .04% 


Ducks 


Hose and belting ducks 
stronger at the end of the fortnight, but 
other grades showed declines in price. The 
market continued to be with quota- 
tions closing as follows: 
Belting and Hose 


40-inch, 
40-inch, 


were somewhat 


weak, 


th. .28%@ .24 


Enameling tb. 22 @ .22% 
Single filling tbh. .10 @ .10% 
Double filling Dm. .11 @ .11% 
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=] MINERAL RUBBER 
, Genasco (factory) _............... ton 50.00 @b52.00 
‘ Hi = M | 4 A L , Granulated M. Re on... ton 
Hard ~-apantann soidieoniaati ton 
be : : , Paradura Je vss ton §=662.50 @65.00 
HROUGH another half-cent reduction, the price of carbon black was | Parmr, solid 2.0... tom 28.00 @48.00 
brougl lown las } ; w low level Dem: . ie Pioneer. MR, sclid .............. ton 40.00 @4z2.00 
prougnt down last month to a new low level. emand for this compound- Pioneer-granulated ° ton 560.00 @b52.00 
lg ateriz as 1 rroved j rece reeks > 2¢ = R & H Hytro-Carbon .......... ton 27.05 @29.00 
ing material has improved in recent weeks, but due to the reSUMP- | Robertson, MR, solid ton 84.00 @80.00 
tion of higher production in tire factories rather than to the cut in price. Aside M.R. (ran) ..ccccscecsessee- ton 38.00 @s80.00 
from the carbon black situation, there has been little of material importance to 
mag alge ease Owe ANN Sa Be SOFTENERS 
_ the rubber chemical industry during the past month. Price quotations have re- acts 
: 3¢£ ‘ . 724 ci 
mained steady, with demand from factories gaining normally. Nitric, 36 degrees .......cwt. 6.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees .....cwt. 1.60 @ 1.96 
ACCELERATORS |  ‘Titanox B, f.0.b. St. Louis, wt. - oa 
Organic ’ Ib. 064%@ _ .07 Laurex tb. 15 @ .16 
A-l D. 24 @ 21 Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, Stearex Ib. 13 @ .17 
mi A-5-10 > 2 @ 3 | op. ose deet b 07 @ 07% Stearic, double pressed...1h. .17 @ .22 
ce A-7 b>. 55 @ .59 Se ee Alkalies Rings “a 6 
A-ll Ib. -62 D .66 } ° Caustic soda, % cwt. 2. ( -—- 
e- ret > = S = | ZZZ (lead free) ........... . .06%@ .07 Soda ash, 68% C.L.ewt. 117%%@ — 
ly A-19 tb. 58 @ 62 | ZZ (leaded) Ib. -06%6 @ 06% Oils 
sae A-20 tb. 64 @ .68 | Horsehead Brand: a Corn, refined, bbls. tb. 08% @ .10% 
; A-32 >. 80 @ 9 | or an os 07 @ 01% Cottonseed, crude ooo... 06%@ .07 
O- Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....!b. 65 @ .70 POS + wens : 07 @ 01% Cycline gal. 27 @ «84 
Aniline ofl, drama, _XX Red, lead free .......1. .06%@ 07. Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) 1. .08%@ — 
f.o.b. works ib. .15 @ .16 —— label ........1B. — -.10%@ 10% Less ¢l. (10-25 bbls.) I. .04 @ - 
Captax tb ue label sven TD, — 09%H@ = 09% Lots less than 10 bbls..1b. .044%@ .04% 
Crylene th. 55 @ .66 _Ted label cose TD. 08 @ 08% PIII. cnconisctprcicouatneders tb. 05%Q@ 06% 
. St. Joe, black label Tb. -064%4@ _ .07 > 7 tb O51AG .06 
ri a T a - , @ uk red label Ib 06%@ .07 — * saar tb. naa ObY, 
' )i-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ° 42 @ .A4 : : z — . Nig . VAnG VO” 
. Diphenylguanidine ib. 80 @ 82% | ee ee poems - wun 2 Para-Flux gal. 17 @ — 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 456 @ ATH | ‘Redtawedion sieaaad band . Wn - Petrolatum, white ‘b. 08 @ .08% 
"4 Formaldehyde aniline tb. 37%@ .40 —— , » 07 @ .07% Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ 28 
‘ Heptene Tb. 40 @—_— White seal tb. 11% @ ‘% Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 58%@ .61 —_——- tb. 10%@ 10% destructively distilled gal. 54 @ _ .55 
M Lithex tb. 18 @ .20 ee ete UES ‘09% ‘09%, Witco Palm Oil Ib. 11 @ — 
‘ Methylenedianiline tb. 87%@ _ .40 Cellowe a soceseace ° ‘ @ - 8 " Pig te Aes wks.) ih. 02 @ — 
Monex ib. 8.25 @ -- este ' 
Oxynone >. 68 @ .80 } we rong Meee a _ 16%@ = Pitch, Burgundy bh. .06%4@ .01% 
Phenex tb. %@— ; e b. , 02 coal tar ral. .05144@ .06 
Pipsol ib. 480 @ 4.50 neces ee MGS pine, 200 1. gr. wt. bbl. 7.00 @ — 
F R & H 40 th. 40 @ .42% ve grade K, 280 Ib. — rm e - 
R & H 50 2 d « .421 > > IN y 7 ?igmentar gal. ° p . 
; R & H 397 ng 1. @ 1% COMPOUNDING MATERIALS | Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @15.00 
R-2 tb. 1.95 @ 2.15 Aluminum Flake rae ton 21.85 @24.50 Solvents , 
Safex ™m. 1.20 @ 1.25 Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. O7%a .07% Acetone, pure Ib. 10 @ .10% 
SPDX bh 15 @ — Asbestine vor tOM «14.75 @18.00 Alcohol, denatured, 
a Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. | Barium carbonate ............. tb. 03144@ _ «05 No. 1 bbls. gal. 40 @ AT 
No. 2 tb. Barium Dust tb. .05 @ .06 Benzol, 90% gal. 21 @ -28 
Tensilac, No. 39 th. .40 @ .42% | Barytes southern off-color.....ton 12.00 @18.00 Carbon, bisulphide tb. 05'1%4@ 06% 
Tensilac, No. 41 Tb. 50 @ .52% Western prime white....ton 23.00 @ — Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 064%@ .07 
Thermio F . 50 @ .55 imported ton 27.00 @386.00 Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib. -254%4@ .28% | Basofor tb. 04%@ — Gasoline, steel bbis. gal. 14 @Q@ — 
Trimene tb. t@ae-_ Bentonite ; tb. 02 @ .08 Naphtha, solvent gal. 30 @_ «.38 
base Tb. 120 a — Biacks Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. .09 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ 62% Arrow “Aerofloted”’ tb. 03%@ .08% Turpentine, spirits gal. A434%@ .48% 
; Tuads Ib. > Bone Black tb. 06 @ .12% wood gal. 37 @ «89 
‘ Ureka tb. -75 @ 1.00 Carbon, compressed tb. 03 @ .07 ’ destructively distilled gal. 3&@Qqa-— 
‘ Vulceanex tb. Carbon, uncompressed tb. 03 @ .07 Waxes : 
‘ Vulcone tb. Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana fb. 03%@ — Beeswax, white Ib. 34 @ 36 
’ Vulecano!) tb. Disperso, f.o.b. Texas....th. .0386 @ on Carnauba . Tb. 26 @ .28 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ .60 Drop Black tb. .06 @ .14 Ceresin, white tb. -10 11 
Zimate Yb. Fumonex tb. 03144 r+ fy Montan, crude Yb. 061%,@ 
Inorganic Excello, compressed Tb. 04 @ . Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ «26 
Lead, sublimed blue th. 84a — Gastex, f.o.b. Texas tb. 03 @ 6 green tb. 26 @ .30 
; | Lead, white th. 08%@ .038% Lamp Black tb. 10 @ .40 Paraffin (c.l.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
; Litharge, domestic tb. 07% @ aT Micronex tb. .0381%@ .08% Yellow crude scale tb. 02%@ — 
Magnesia, calcined, Thermatomic-Thermax tb. White crude scale 124/126 1%. 02%a@ — 
light per 100%. 5.35 @ 5.45 Flex Be, Refined, 125/127 Ib. 3%aQ — 
heavy per 100%. 38.65 @ 8.75 P-33 tb. Refined, 128/130 tb. “6%1a@ — 
} p United carbon, fob Tex. tb. 038%@ .08% Refined, bape > ote _ 
Velvetex carbon tb. 038 @ .06 Refined, 138/140 ° _ 
COLORS | Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 75.00 @90.00 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Carrara filler .. = oe .01%@ .02 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Blues , Catalpo (fact.)  .............c.0cc0 tb. 02 @ : 
Prussian m 85 @ -36 Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Agerite, Resin Ib. 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ .82 Aerfloted, Suprex. ........... ton 8.00 @20.00 Powder on |S 
Browns Colloidal ib. 05 @ .08 White Ib. 
Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ .12 | Congaree. ec. 1. Albasan _ 70 @ .15 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ .07 f.o.b. mine _....ton : po Antox ° 
| Greens x. Blue Ridge ce cued ton — © B-1.-E . 57 @ _ «.60 
Chrome, light Tb. 30 @ .82 Dixie PRs ton Neozone th. 
medium tb. 31 @ «.38 Langford mee Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
dark tb. 34 @ .86 Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 Resistox th. 54 @_ «BT 
| Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. 34144@ .35% | Mineral Flour, Stabilite tbh. .57 @ .62 
Reds c.l, f.0.b. mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Stabilite Alba ib. .70 @ .16 
Antimony Par _.....ton VGB th. 55 @ .66 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ 44 | Tensulite 15.00 @ — 
sulfur, free 1b. 56 @ .66 | Glues, extra white tb. 25 @ .26 SPECIALTIES 
golden, 15/17 F.S. tb. 20 @ .26 | medium white tb. 22 @ .24 5 37 
Indian English tb. 08 @ .1ll | Magnesia, carbonate ........... tb. 08% @ .11 Sunproof ». 35 @ = 
Domestic (Maroon) 1b. -11 @ — | Mica, white water grnd. ........tb. 06 @ .08 Sponge Paste _ 56 @ "80 
Oximony bh 13%@ — Off color (biotite) .....™. .05 @ .07 Tonox - & @. 
| Red oxide, pure Ib. 10 @ .12 Rotten Stone (powdered) ....tb. 02 @ .06 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.0o.b. Soapstone, powdered .... ton 15.00 @22.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Springfield tb. 08%@ «10 | Starch, powdered ewt. 3.42 @ 3.52 Black tb 08 @ .14 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b.Easton tb.  .08&%@ — | Talc, domestic vet 12.00 @15.00 ~e “A 4 : 
White a ar 
Venetian red tb. 8 @ .06 Pyrax A cccceesereeee OT B ib 06 @ 18 
Vermillion. quicksilver. Whiting, commercial ......... cwt. — @ 1.00 —- - . : . 
mae —— i ee) a en ee lo ee VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Lithopone, Akcolith >. .053/5@ .06 | OTRO ni acceicncecsecccesei ton 10.00 @12.00 Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........1b. 08%@ .04% 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. 05% @ .05% Sussex. SS Sulfur flour, 
Lithopone, Azolith th. 05%@ .05% Witco ...ton 2000 @ — Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags). cwt. 2.40 @ 2.76 
Lithopone, Vanolith ....... tb. o6%4a@ — Zine Carbonate tr. 09%@ .10% Commercial (bars .........cwt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
Titanium oxide tb. 21 @-— Zine Stearate tr. 20 @ .28 WIRD wisecistaininistiitinciicsingiintaaatl b. 
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cuore SECTION acum 


ID SPETE a pick-up in automobil very high, and inventories of the com- 
pro ion, it seems appar PLAN OF THE SECTION fea . : : 
production, it seems apparent ‘ modity in the Far East are not shrink- 























that tire vutput is still lagein The statistics included in this section . 
' Sssaee have been chosen for their constant im- ing. 
behind expectations. Crude rubber con ot anges to the ee Sa , The 
. tables are reprinte n the same relative ) Sate ' , Bae ies ™ 
sumption in February was again be iin ie eetae tom cade Gees lee Publication of the Rubber Manu- 
kept current by the addition of new figures facturere Ac W9f1 1ecti ares wi 
low net imports with a resultant in ao aenin cas Ghee Gee Ee facturers Association questionnaire sta 
- : artes ‘ + > ’ ' . > . 
crease to domestic stocks Net im 7 ; tistics for the full four quarters of 
Table of Contents 920 at 
ports were only slightly below those of 1930 shows that actual domestic rub- 
' United States Rubber Imports and Exports ‘ - 
january. but rubber absorption. due in Rubber Consumption in the United States ber consumption last year totaled 371 ~ 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 5) . . , ‘ 
part to the short month, was lowet Daily Rubber Prices in New York 120 long tons. Net imports into this 
Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices “ — 
\m rr} ’ ee erte atte f — _— London Official Rubber Prices ct untry were 451.87, long tons, leav- 
Cricettl . , VI ruae rup Daily Cotton Prices in New York : On men : 
™ therefns , : a Reta i Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S Inga surplus ot 80,7 4 long tons which 
er are, tThereror .\ Ss Ce Rubber in London and Liverpool : 
. Meanwhile etacke in oth Rubber in Singapore and Penang were added to the carryover from 1929 
ora CAanwirilit TAS tner coun Rubber at Other Centres : 

J ’ Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. 4 ~ : , : : 1 
tri have no eel ccerTeasinge Ware United States Tire and Tube Statistics Latest hgure Ss covering imports and 
ha » etacl e — oe — & FY : 1 Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada sade ‘ a Ci 4 C= 
HOUSE tOcKs LALO md LAVer poo! Rubber Exports from Producing Countries ‘ xports trom the le ading producing 

; , bbe ts into Cons z Countries . 
on February 28 totaled 126,961 long mer oe ager Begg «on gy eee and consuming countries have beet 
, a, ’ Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, etc . P . x 
tons as vain 125,111 ong tons on Gonsnmation. et " of Restnhued Rubber added to the appropriate table s in this 
Februat 14 ret toc} re still section. 

















U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 

















ou Gross Imports — ——Re-exports——. = 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
~_ 
—_ } = 
| ee te z = ————Figures on Monthly Basis ——$_—_—, 
Total Value Total Value A 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jan 29,058 29,638 32,196 31,518 34,403 43,002 35,872 28,557 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Feb 25,786 29,761 31,186 30,187 33,702 41,594 32,014 
1921 185,894 73,772,677 17.7 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 Mar 28.385 33,498 $2,986 86,141 35,688 44,730 35,134 
1922 $01,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
19238 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 Apr. 27,129 34,189 32,696 35.871 $2,772 17.521 39,333 
1924 $28,056 174,231,881 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 317,747 May 25.845 35.322 29.364 34.592 37.333 419.233 39,035 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 June 22.753 35.822 28.598 33.801 37.676 {3.927 33,890 
1926 413,838 505,817,807 654.68 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 . a é ‘ ei 
1927 426,258 889,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 July 23.396 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 41.526 29,245 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 aug 28982 35.909 34533 38.460 42.9297 38274 30,575 
1929 560,084 289,178,783 19.15 86,485 16,868,733 20.64 528,599 «.. 31.497 81691 32904 27214 39,882 34.707 25,288 
1930 182,082 189,134,330 12.89 80,205 9,816,205 13.77 451.877 Ser 31,497 68 32,9 27,2 9,882 707 25,2 
1928: Oc 31,520 29.047 29,83 26,790 0,857 34,800 27,27 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 © 28,171 OS SE en a I py 
Aug. $1,204 12,860,150 18.89 2,877 1,084,646 20.87 28,827 ~" on 19m 92c4a «9890e 25 492 31989 2 2 59) 01.498 
Bept. $9,835 16,512,019 18.50 3,088 1,884,148 20.84 96,797 Dec. 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,282 25,551 21,4 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,882 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 s raps : 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 $3,731 Totals 328,769 388,481 366,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 372,625 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,748 19.00 40,773 
iy 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 3,668 1,778,401 21.61 58,901 ~*~ et @ aay S——— 
an. : 2,872,943 7 y .773,401 d . 
Feb. 64.265 24,760,111 17.20 2.955 1,874,788 20.77 61,810 Quarter 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 | :1928 1929 = 1980 
Mar. 60,604 20,880,905 17.98 4.218 2,094,037 22.16 46,386 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,801 99,216 108,558 128,565 101,616 
Apr. 65,725 25,642,726 20.46 3,293 1,624,237 22.02 52,432 Apr./June 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 
May 61,161 24,365,511 21.25 2,386 1,349,690 21.24 48,325 July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,493 938,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 3,152 1,470,746 20.83 38,511 Oct./Dee. 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,02¢ 
July 43,944 19,842,147 19.65 3,424 1,590,411 20.738 40,520 aioe waned colcaiies pniniatines magellan acvanentm cmuntapasion 
Aug. 87,222 16,530,090 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 34,578 hia Ok KOT G20. TRO SRA.GAA BE0.415 872.528 442.227 466.475 871,12 
Sept. 84.472 15.214.485 19.70 2.011 861,068 19.11 $82,461 eaten ae es ee ae ae See xh ers: 
Oct. 38,163 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.33 35,549 : 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,805 18.66 2,929 1,300,354 19.82 40,578 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Dec. 42,952 17,578,830 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
ty _ iii . likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Feb. ane pyre a aoe ae ae a mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Mar 44.976 1 aan a ; cre o Y , used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 

97 4,653,243 14.54 3,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 : 

Apr. 45.423 14,783,605 14.58 2.688 892.582 14.82 42.735 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
May 42,692 13,873,282 18.98 38,154 1,085,482 165.37 39,538 may be accepted as preliminary. 
June 39,993 12,215,848 13.79 3,125 1,027,136 14.67 36,868 
July 85,182 10,553,944 13.39 2,732 736,863 12.04 32,450 
Aug. $5,713 9,666,362 12.08 2,194 646,667 13.16 33,519 ° ° 
Sept. 35.380 8.460.812 10.68 1.509 429.789 12.72 $83,871 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Oct. 46,069 9,893,980 9.59 2,054 $48,331 7.57 44,015 
Nov. 29,401 5,700,086 8.66 1,296 271,847 9.387 28.105 (In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
—_ 37,300 7,175,242 8.59 2,168 542,197 11.17 $5,182 MONTHS 1929 1930 MONTHS 1929 1930 
Jan 6.907 7.190.591 8.84—s«i1..706 950.480 9.17 34.601 January 22,602,000 25,731,000 July 36,860,000 38,256,000 
Feb February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37,759,000 37,433,008 
Mar March 28,495,000 31,029,000 September 34,193,000 37,823,008 
Ap! April 32,019,000 34,549,000 October $2,816,000 32,267,000 
May May $4,117,000 386,497,000 November $1,502,000 30,984,000 


ee June $3.163.000  35,902.000 December 26,550,000 29,094,000 
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March 10, 1931 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8. (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
| 
—ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
 — ON HAND——, AFLOAT——~. AND AFLOAT——, 
End of 1929 1930 19381 1929 1930 ©1981 1929 1930 619381 Figures for Recent Years 
Jan. 76.842 126,068 209,487 93,330 65,483 66,187 169,672 191,551 265,674 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Feb. 90,058 184,790 75,790 71,015 165,848 205,805 
Mar. 100,536 141,843 67,065 68,646 167,601 205,489 ; Production 40,932 45,259 51,638 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 68,726 
Shipments 89,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 
Apr. 107,659 148,272 65,798 63,261 173,457 211,533 Inventory* 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 11,888 
May 97,192 146,179 65,793 68,168 162,985 214,347 
June 92,061 161,485 64,668 658,657 146,729 210,142 Figures for Recent Months 
Ae, sate 188178 40,488 61.168 140,192 219.846 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 
Sent. 84.362 169 607 58.758 60.923 143.120 280,580 Jan. 5,358 6,301 4,485 5,894 6,211 4,406 9,949 12,855 11,924 
—e a - . . Feb. 6,368 6,479 4,555 5,031 4,951 4,195 11,721 14,525 11,410 
Oct. 88,483 184,701 59,180 61,122 147,663 a08.ae8 Mar. 6,819 7,049 4,863 5,731 6,289 4,717 12,389 15,329 12,513 
2: 9,925 32,858 62,58 577 242, 
pos. See ee oS aos aaa SaAane Apr. 6,178 7,891 5,648 56,812 6,888 65,089 12,717 15,870 18,076 
oo es ae gy ng sised to 100%) May 6,759 7,636 8,717 6,457 6,785 5,216 18,024 16,733 18,432 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures rais a June 6,692 6,847 5,122 7,117 6,800 6,294 12,162 16,497 18,277 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN July 6,498 6,320 8,991 7,895 7,864 5,447 11,157 15,034 11,812 
: ; Aug. 7.469 5,698 4,166 8,403 7,354 5,175 10,084 13,337 10,848 
Stocks in London Sept. 6,802 4,460 3,365 7,145 5,623 4,405 9,705 12,070 9,812 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) Oct. 7,326 4,611 8,582 6,717 4,649 8,499 11,520 12,042 9,808 
9 
At end of 1928 1929 1980 At end of 1928 1929 1980 | Nov. by Bw Bg BB oa a 
Jan. 66,524 25,191 60.484 July coco. 35,429 30,080 81,048 ’ , - , , , —_ , ’ 
Feb. 62,964 25,554 64,557 Aug. ce $2,084 865,605 80,981 . ” . 
Mar. 68,272 28,214 68,923 Sept. 31,440 42,188 838,329 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Apr. 63,425 381,368 74,676 Oct. 24,207 47,803 77,647 , 
May 44,628 31,290 177,312 Nov. 17.775 62,454 76,887 Figures for Recent Years 
June $8,756 31,025 80,260 Dec. 19,815 64,304 78,013 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 
At End of Recent Weeks Shipments 49,673 659,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 
: s t y 6,11 8 
Firet enon Thied ——" Fifth Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,813 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 
= Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Figures for Recent Months 
October 81.544 82,245 83,102 82,218 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
November 77,480 75,159 76,042 76,448 76,670 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 
December 76,877 77,493 77,460 77,828 Jan. 5.441 6,109 4,607 6,072 6,789 4,857 12,982 14,424 12,704 
1981 Feb. 6,895 6,346 4,634 6,431 4,948 4,387 14,650 15,936 13,036 
January 78,042 78,761 79,261 80,194 81,039 Mar. 6,231 7,000 4,941 5,731 6,317 4,727 15,578 16,641 18,179 
February 81,183 81,432 82,111 82,185 
=" Apr. 6,661 7,157 6,510 5,702 6,716 4,848 16,688 17,000 13,784 
— - May 7,168 7,181 6,585 6,300 6,598 5,074 17,702 17,745 13,852 

; Stocks in Liverpool June 6.953 6,542 4,950 7,136 6,515 5,265 17,159 17,294 18,612 
1930 
October 86,378 87,244 87,211 $8,345 July 6,674 5,798 8,939 8,729 7,605 5,855 14,974 15,811 11,657 
November 88,941 89,336 40,008 40,492 $9,983 Aug. 8.343 5,481 4,796 9.850 7,672 5,762 13,931 138,072 10,737 
December 40,349 40,281 40,300 40,593 Sept. 7,108 65,190 8,817 7,154 6,859 4,541 13,543 12,585 10,065 
1981 Oct. 6,929 5,000 3,951 5,662 4,689 8,472 15,285 12,802 10,517 
January 41,516 41,814 2,270 42,171 43,463 Nov. 5,592 8,544 2,680 6,002 8,480 2,788 15,743 12,845 10,813 
February 13,29 13,679 44,555 14,776 Dec. 5,184 8,484 8,060 4,858 8,404 3,412 16,117 12,807 9,999 

. vera . — _ ’ ‘QAP . (1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up unti] 1929 and 80% 
Stocks held by Dealers~O aioe in Lo T complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
(Stocrs hele 4 ealers—QOuantities in Long Tons) preparing the statistics in this table. 
End of 1928 1929 1980 End of 1928 1929 1930 (7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Jan 25,868 29,617 89,727 July 18,663 83,859 45,459 
Feb 22,867 382,873 44,871 Aug. 18,971 80,834 48,182 TT —__ 
Mar. 20,538 29,487 45,657 Sept. 14,898 382,188 44,015 _ ? 
age. 16.946 26.474 48.473 Cet. 12,149 83,770 39,986 Automobile Production 
May 17,487 80,764 44,715 Nov. 29,188 80,968 41,674 
June 18,207 380,408 42,451 Dec $2,895 385,548 45,963 -—United States— Canada 
hee TES @ , OTUE ‘EW Are Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Cars Gum Total 
92 $,600,918 3.208,049 $97,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 3,736,164 
1930 Malaya Afloatfor poland Colombo Para and seee ~ — ’ , ; _ . 
> : 1925 4,265,704 $8,760,459 505,245 161,889 189,811 22,078 4,427,093 
End of Melniand §=Surepe Manace 1926 4.298.799 3.808.753 490,046 205.002 164.483 40,609 4.502.891 
Feb 41,955 28,180 2,169 6,000 4,370 1927 8.393.887 2.938.868 453.019 179,426 146,850 32,556 8,578,818 
Mar 39,206 27,610 2,220 4,769 4,578 1928 4.857.884 3.226.618 530.771 242.882 196.787 45.645 4.599.944 
Apr. 39,758 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 - esa . ‘ + ibe a oaliae ag 
May 26,482 22,730 2,308 4,000 4,388 1929 
June 36,578 20,920 2,316 3,856 4,588 July 500,381 427,218 73,118 17,461 138,600 3,861 517,792 
July $8,311 27,290 2,312 4,500 4,665 Aug. 499,629 444,711 654,918 14,214 11,087 3,177 518,843 
Aug. $9,482 80,310 2,196 5,200 4,489 Sept. 415,832 865,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 38,107 429,149 
Sept. 89,868 31,000 2,348 5,834 4,854 Oct. 380,011 821,195 68,816 14,523 8,975 5,548 894,584 
Oct $8,587 27,630 2,378 5,600 5,156 Nov. 217,57 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Nov. 40,551 24,220 2,405 5,400 535 Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 126,445 
Dex 10.919 x0 > 569 5.189 5.132 _ - —— —_—_——— - - > ees —— 
1981 TOTAL 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 268,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
Jan il.¢ 5,124 — —_ —— —_ — see 
1980 
= <== | Jaa. 273.089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8.856 1,532 283,477 
Feb. $46,940 297,483 49,457 15,548 18,021 2,527 362,485 
° : “ORE . Is March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,105 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. April 442,630 375,171 67,459 24.257 20,872 3,385 466.887 
; aad May 417,154 362,784 54,370 24,672 21,251 8,421 441,826 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) June $35,475 289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
July 262,363 222,700 39,668 10,188 8,556 1,682 272,551 
Per Cent Per Cent | Aug. 223,045 187,288 385,758 9,792 6.946 2,846 232,888 
Total Balloons Total Balloons | Sept. 216,877 175,720 41,157 7,957 5,623 2,334 224,884 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 Oct. 150,044 112,800 387,244 4,541 $206 1,835 154,585 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1998 24,247,282 81.6 Nov. 135,752 102,957 $2,785 5,407 3,527 1,880 141,159 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 Dec. 155,601 124,070 31,531 5,622 4,225 1,397 161,223 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 1930 17,364,096 80.1 al 2 SS a A ‘ 

1980 1931 Total 3.354.977 2,814,453 540,525 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,509,169 
July 1,449,161 80.7 January 681,301 67.9 1931 F Fs 5 
August 1,504,187 78.1 February Jan. 171,903 140,326 $1,577 6,496 4,552 1,944 178,399 
September 1,052,109 80.2 March | Feb. 

October 863,579 73.3 April Mar. 
November 920,435 72.2 May ~ 
May 


December 567,355 69.1 June 
June 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
——BRITISH MALAYA’ DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* w Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.EJI. China® Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,482 181,584 389,971 6,416 5,705 4,287 1,718 $82,930 46,844 657,822 65,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 654,497 80,347 6,688 28,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 168,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 65,877 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18.797 617,528 
1926 $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,821 10,928 6,582 5,472 55,297 17,815 142,171 8,645 28.782 16,688 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,648 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 658,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,886 168,092 411,744 81,584 11,668 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 183,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,809 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1929: 
Jan. 52,546 18,415 $9,131 8,301 1,664 878 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
Feb. 47,926 12,103 $5,823 7,064 1,117 955 600 495 6,572 7,511 10,884 807 2,104 520 78,962 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,583 1,418 758 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,832 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 88,402 5,097 727 747 548 806 5,997 6,645 11,821 673 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,867 5,728 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 18,487 1,059 1,922 7383 67,233 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,563 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,698 11,270 757 1,398 648 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 $1,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 548 70,848 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 $4,972 6,079 685 998 641 481 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,568 499 69,619 
Sept. 58,484 12,892 41,092 7,998 384 8382 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 6, 
Oct. 47,987 12,516 85,421 8,381 812 ~=1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 18,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 85,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
Dec. 46,147 15,018 $1,129 8,683 900 930 672 820 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 10,287 
1930: 
Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,837 585 77,628 
Feb. 48,947 12.960 35,987 8,055 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 480 15.961 
Mar. 47,320 12,236 34,084 6,617 1,129 976 642 391 5,796 6,612 11,214 643 1,674 536 70,314 
Apr. 43,803 14,627 29,176 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 433 1,201 630 62,486 
May 49,016 18,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,441 
July 41,347 12,759 28,588 3,868 792 1,087 600 $27 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 58,821 
Aug. 47,802 10,304 37,498 7,077 600 740 600 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 894 809 382 71.134 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 343 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,098 474 72°034 
Oct. 47.770 7.312 40,458 7,681 591 598 650 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
Nov. 41,281 7,774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600* 311 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
Dec. 12,086 9,671 32,415 6,934 1,049 976 600* 335 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 353 66,674 
1931: 
Jan. 41,579 11,029 30,554 6,751 770 600* 424 5,923 7,848 10,328 914 994 





(2) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
8,618 in 1925, 8,268 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927, 1,437 im 1928, and 2,670 in 1929. 
(2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as 
latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 
tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons 
in 1928, and 1,302 tons in 1929. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule 
rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross 
Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
Mat we is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes 
available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 

States‘ Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abedf) (gz) (abed) Total 
1919 288,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,758 9,894 16 1,002 3,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,128 62 1,815 8,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,899 
1921 179,786 42,087 15,185 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 800,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,852 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,480 2,493 2,648 172 —8,807 1,778 589 567 396,012 
1928 801,527 12,700 27,892 18,519 18,277 15,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 680 1,128 409,173 
1924 $19,108 —11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 —807 8,178 944 1,370 416,208 
1925 885,596 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,6838 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 $4,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 $4,271 38,892 26,405 20,621 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 682,808 
1928 407,572 4,846 86,498 87,855 80,447 25,621 12,488 165,184 8,480 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 8,188 699,771 
1929 628,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 $5,458 $4,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,015 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 8,759 8,776 1,481 956 1,061 149 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,618 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 118 226 115 356 86,270 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,680 1,515 716 125 931 816 854 80 409 77.091 
Apr. 62,520 8,295 4,854 5,351 8,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,478 
May 48,475 5,112 8,152 3,682 2,987 2,814 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 37 277 71,359 
June $8,821 4,787 6,814 8,948 8,075 1,598 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 520 65,882 
July 41,114 4,993 4,839 8,559 8,205 2,888 2,028 1,056 2,918 1,089 258 519 80 465 68,401 
Aug. 85,397 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 8,663 908 1,284 724 902 254 429 26 319 10,056 
Sept. $2,912 17,010 8,889 4,691 1,908 8,511 1,224 1,285 853 672 258 861 91 417 68,4538 
Oct. 86,040 16,111 4,489 8,355 1,821 8,902 1,888 1,078 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
Nov. 41,097 13,141 8,082 8,776 2,709 8,221 1,276 1,226 1,453 361 258 595 62 313 12,564 
Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 126 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
19380: 
Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 832 612 209 552 200° 677 73,949 
Feb. 40,792 10,298 4,482 8,697 2,250 1,886 1,386 2,705 457 1,148 188 $15 200° 289 69,533 
Mar. 42,216 12,346 4,354 4,289 8,776 2,668 1,088 1,153 975 678 858 $22 200* 268 74,676 
Apr. 43,0386 18,058 5,006 4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 929 6738 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,790 
May 40,012 9,861 5,288 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 2380 274 200° 282 65,620 
June 37,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,378 1,574 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65,620 
July $2,785 7,650 8,811 8,449 8,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° $42 55,395 
Aug. $4,518 8,369 3,953 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 87 747 200° 450 58,250 
Sept. $4,373 16,015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,373 414 824 221 817 200° 411 69,485 
Oct. 14,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2,782 609 769 439 1,132 200* 851 79.265 
Nov 28,437 250 13,662 3,074 2,128 4,003 2,510 2,140 464 596 364 1,180 200* 343 58,851 
Dec. 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 814 205 647 200* 
1981: 
Jan. $4,892 





a—Including gutta percha. 


ducted in monthly statistics. 


ber. e 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 


b—Including balata. 


c—Re-exports not de- 
d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 


Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. 


f—Including 


g—United Kingdom and French 


exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


h—French imports have 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 
to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of are in- 
cluded in this compilation. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown 
immediately it becomes available. 


















580 
. ss ai ° P 
Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 
tubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020.00 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,00 206,970,000 16,211,620(?) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328.00 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 $7,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,781,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1929 
December 2,291,001 14,781,000 3.003,000 4,761,000 
1930 

January 3,281,001 15,470.00 3,496,000 5,169,000 
February 3,441,006 000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
March 3,570,000 15,439,000 2,582,000 5,981,000 
April 4,029,000 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 
May 8,597,000 15,603,000 1,939,000 6,163,000 
June 3.379.000 15,795,000 2,734,000 5,318,000 
July 2.940.000 15,117,000 2,663,000 4,910,000 
August 8,458,000 3,735,000 1,473,000 4,552,000 
September 5.046.000 14,322,000 2.1938,000 4,083,000 
October 5.209.000 16,460,000 3,056,000 4,186,000 
November 2 222 000 1.083.000 1,426,000 8,400,000 


(") Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
“Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.’ 


Source 





United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 














All quantities in Long Tons 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 

Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,038 8,832 2,218,964 —- 
1920 758 $45,986 1,064 1,260,043 5,672 2,068,501 — 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,746 $51,898 —- 
1922 127 57,040 812 978.765 2,335 403,812 - — 
1923 1,155 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 —_ 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,287,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 8.781 1,803,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,581 38,853 3,537,810 
1926 4.3056 2,562,096 354 $27,218 7,268 8,127,757 8,388 4,680,886 
1927 6,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 8.076 1,765,686 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,069 4,167 2,186,579 
1929 1,231 645,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,136 38,728 1,787,997 
1980 1,096 $47,388 501 422.684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1980: 
Feb. 76 25,956 52 45,319 867 93,087 $11 153,848 
Mar 148 60,007 16 12,498 522 128,844 279 107,847 
Apr. 76 19,856 58 54,548 410 108,089 226 98,2389 
May 172 57,760 17 13,645 602 144,415 749 242,385 
June 168 51,561 52 47,000 532 120,424 889 129,368 
July 93 26.000 24 17,4638 45 102,325 242 78,688 
Aug. 60 14,000 11 5,600 766 168,511 944 263,127 
Sept 100 28,000 45 39,512 486 86,664 402 127,761 
Oct. 64 18,527 36 30,702 490 113,638 306 99,637 
Nov 73 61,650 389 84,219 332 65,265 
Dec 90 66.198 429 116,644 70 20,481 
981 
ler x xO 


(*‘) Latex import figures not available before 1924. 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Ouantities in Long Tons) 
Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1920 86.895 75.207 388.4 1925 182,980 187,105 35.6 18,208 
1921 86.725 41,851 24.1 926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67.884 64,458 19.8 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1928 74.766 69,534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 
1924 80.079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1929: 
Jan 18.685 21,068 49.1 24,394 uly 18,887 20,286 48.7 19,679 
Feb 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,80 \ 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 ept 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr 19.899 22.435 47.8 20,680 Oct 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20.885 23,176 47.1 19,479 Nov 14,363 15,3380 55.4 26,080 
June 18.416 18,141 42.0 17,986 De 13,429 11,581 49.0 27,464 
1980 

Jan. 16,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 y 12,322 12,384 42.8 28,878 
Feb 15.846 14,559 44.5 24,2438 Aug 12,047 10,985 385.9 22,980 
Mar 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 11,483 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr 17.828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 12,849 10,724 $89.8 21,145 
May 17,812 7,052 42.7 28,856 Nov. 10,768 8,816 87.6 24,007 
June 15.714 14,068 40.8 24,449 Tere 10,07 8449 839.8 24,008 
lan 1349 5 J 

Feb \ 

Mar se 

Ay r oO 

May N 

June De 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year Exports of reclaimed 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


tm 1928, and 12,869 tons in 1929. 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
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H vA S ESS By C. Harold Smith Publishe Dd. Appletor 
& Cor t West nd Street, New York Cit l $1.51 


leaders have had the adventurous career 
Smith to the head of the Binney & 
Smith Company South Seas at 


the age of fifteen, worked his way to San Francisco and New York, 


Few successful industrial 
that has marked the rise of Mr 
Born in London, he went to the 
settling down in the latter city to mount to a partnership in one of 
organizations of the world. 
write the 

outh make 
its way in the world, to guide those who are on their way, and to 
I Mr. Smith knows the dif 


amuse those who 
ficulties that beset the path of any one who is forced to make good 


the principal carbon black producing 


With such a background. he 
vhich, as he 


qualifie 1 to 


help 


is peculiarly 
present volume Says, 1s intended “t 


have won their way.” 


on his own in the business world, and he carefully outlines the ave- 


nues tor enterprise and the attributes essential to success. Included 


are many amusing stories which are emploved to illustrate the 

ituation or problem discussed 

M or M Br sim MALa | D ( Published 
by the Unite Stat Department of Comme W ton. D. ¢ 1931 


Che British Malayan market for machinery covers a wide range 


but principally centres in the rubber processing and tin mining in 


colony’s 


dustries. The United Kingdom is the chief source of the 


machinery imports, with the exception of power-generating and 
printing macl During the last five years, total machinery im- 
into British Malaya have averaged around $10,000,000, of 
vhich the United Kingdom accounted for about 60 per cent, Euro 
pean countries about 30 per cent and the United States 10 per cent 


Mr. Bliss: 


inery 


ports 


\merican trade commissioner at Singapore, recently com- 


pleted a comprehensive survey of the British Malavan market for 
rubber processing and other machinery, the result vhich are 
embodied in this bulletin 
‘ Car I 7 I Ww. B. W I y the 
Binne & S th ¢ ny 4 Ea 42nd St N Cit 
I stril I 


[he basic difference between carbon black and lamp black is 
lefined in terms of the method of collection in this paper, which 
vas originally read before the Rubber Division of the (American 
Chemical Society at last September’s meeting in Cincinnati. Pos- 
sible causes of the unique properties of impingement black are dis- 
cussed. By reference to two types of carbon black flames—round 


developed and 
The 
impingement surface, the effect of flame shape, of gas 
in relation to 


ind flat—the “combustion quotient” 
applied to variations in flame size and shape, and to drafting 


conception ¢ f 


position of the 


flow, and of position of channel are briefly discussed 


= ; ; 4 

the quality and quantity of black obtained. Factor importance 

n large scale operations are mentioned 

} ric CO. M ; Brown Instrument Compa: 
W Rol Ave Philadelphia, Pa. 193 32 For free 


naces, whether under boilers, or otherwise, 
Wi in many plants due to poor adjustment of 
When conditions of air supply are just right, the amount 
the stack gases will be at a maximum. 


percentage ofr 


Cz rbon lioxide ( ntained i” 
an instrument that indicates or records the 


‘arbon dioxide present in the flue gases, therefore. the furnace 
is furnace economically from the stand 


yperator is enabled to run his 


meters described in this handsomely il- 


int of fuel saving. The 
in the 
‘comparison 


carbon dioxide 


‘ 


percentage of 
] 


catalogue « he ck the 
flue gas, the gas after being cleaned an 
cell” where the carbon dioxide content causes an electrically heated 
coil to get hotter, increasing its electrical resistance, which in turn 
affects a galvanometer in the connected instrument, causing the latter 
to indicate or record the actual percentage of carbon dioxide present. 
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ZINC OXIDES 
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The New Jersey Zine \ompany 
160 FRONT STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The Widest Variety of RECLAIMS 
ever offerd to the industry 





In buying, it’s tmportant to 
get the right reclaim—plus 
any assistance you may need 
in its proper application. 











Now, more than ever before, reclaim deserves thorough 
consideration from every buyer of rubber. This is true 
in spite of low crude prices. Price stability in reclaim is 
a factor more vital to the manufacturer than the periodic 
low valleys in crude prices. 


But, along with this price stability, reclaim offers greater 
utility than ever before. It’s more uniform in quality— 
and there are more varieties, to meet specific problems. 
As a result, for some purposes, reclaim is actually su- 





DAILY CAPACITY 
400,000 POUNDS 








perior to crude. 


These varieties, with specific, helpful information as to 
their uses, are available from the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company. In Philadelphia reclaims, every im- bab oon 
portant process known to the art of reclaiming is repre- BAL 
sented. And these reclaims have been developed not just RECLAIMED 
for the sake of variety, but to supply the specific needs of RUBBER 


Philadelphia’s many customers. 











THE PHILADELPHIA RUBBER WORKS CoO. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Works—Akron, Ohio, and Oaks, Penna. AKRON, OHIO 


European Agents: Wm. Somerville Sons Rubber Co., Ltd., Aldwych House, London, Eng. 
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To MANUFACTURERS 
of RUBBER GOODS 











Bell Phones 
926, 927, 928, 929, Pottstown. 


























HE Owners’ Mutual rubber factories offer you 

floor space, in areas of from 2,200 up to 
22,000 square feet on one floor with every known 
modern facility for the manufacture, sale and ship- 
ment of your products, in one of the finest rubber 
manufacturing plants in the world, at rentals at but 
little more than the cost of taxes on space in plants 
located in congested districts. 

The buildings are of recent construction, of re- 
inforced concrete-and-glass, daylight on all four 
sides, 16 and 14 foot ceilings, sprinkled throughout, 
with present insurance rate of 6 cents per $100 on 
buildings and contents. Each floor contains ap- 
proximately 22,000 square feet, toilets and wash- 
rooms; three entrances and exits; adequate radia- 
tion for heat; all wiring for both lighting and 
power; all piped for high and low pressure steam, 
high and low pressure hydraulics, air and vacuum; 
ample elevator service; janitor and watchman 
service. 

Warehousing facilities in adjoining buildings for 
raw materials and finished goods; ample banking 
accommodations if desired. 

Office space and full facilities in connecting build- 


LONG OR SHORT TERM LEASES wi 


who find themselves burdened 
with FIXED PLANT CHARGES and 


OVERHEAD out of proportion to 
Prevailing Sales Prices— 


ings, with completely equipped printing, mulkti- 
graphing, addressing and mailing departments avail- 
able to tenants at all times at extremely low costs. 

Fully-equipped rubber cement mixing plant piped 
to furnish supplies direct to place where used, avail- 
able to tenants. 

Rubber milling and calendering facilities fur- 
nished, if desired, on basis and prices to suit ten- 
ant’s needs, work to be done either by tenant or our 
own skilled operators. Milling capacity up to 
60,000 Ibs. daily. 

Steam furnished for vulcanizing or other manu- 
facturing purposes at a $4.75 base for highest grade 
steam coal. Electric power furnished at as low as 
six-tenths of one cent per kilowatt hour, with no 
demand charge; current 60 cycle, 3-phase, voltage 
110, 220 or 440. 

Located at Pottstown, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, a town of 20,000 on both the Pennsylvania 
and Reading Railroads—one hour northwest of 
Philadelphia. Ample skilled male and female help, 
with rubber mill and manufacturing experience, 
non-union, at from 20 to 30 per cent less than 
other centers. 


s 4 he Phy " ‘ 


Rental: 4 to 5 cents per square foot per month, : a. 
depending on location in buildings; includes light, . 


heat, watchman and janitor service. 


Address all communications to: 


OWNERS’ MUTUAL FACTORIES | 


POTTSTOWN. PENNA. 
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Plant at Pottstown, Pa.: 140,000 square feet manufacturing floor space. Main factory build- 
ings are of reinforced concrete. Windows on all sides; daylight in every part. 
Completely equipped with every safety and labor saving device 
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Fine Organic ALUMINUM 
RUBBER COLORS a BAN 


Brilliant Toner Reds p 
Bright Orange Lakes Al Standard to the Rubber Industry i 
for 22 Years | 


Pure Blues and Violets 


Rich Green Lakes ALUMINUM 
Tell us about your color requirements—perhaps FLAKE has 


you want a special shade matched or a new 














color developed—say a delicate pastel shade— —Low specific gravity 

whatever the problem, we’d welcome the oppor- —Extreme fineness 

tunity to give it careful study in your behalf. —Exceptional reinforcing and 
Our completely equipped rubber testing lab- toughening qualities 
oratory is at your service. —Absolute uniformity and purity 


Write for information and samples to 


ANSBACHER-SIEGLE CORP. THE ALUMINUM FLAKE Co. 





50 Union Square, 820 So. Clinton St., AKRON OHIO 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. Agents 

The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 

A gents: | Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - - New York, N Y. 


| Schofield-Donald. Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. - - Kobe, Japan 








Akron Chemical Ce., H. M. Royal, Inc., 

604 Metropolitan Bidg¢., 4814 Loma Vista Ave., 

Akron, Ohio. Los Angeles, Calif. Typke and King - - + + - London, England 
H. M. Royal, Inc., W. D. Egleston Co., 

Oakland and Norman Aves., 133 Pearl Street, 

— == — There is only one Aluminum Flake—We Make It! 


























Indestructible Light Weight 


STEEL 
TIRE BUILDING CORE 


Operated by a 
New Style India Chuck 


Any Size 


——ALSO—— 






A New Drum for 
Any Size or Type Flat Built Tire 






Illustration Shows 
10.50-20 Size 








Send for Prices on Your Specifications 


THE INDIA MACHINE & RUBBER MOLD CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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>> 
THE NEW SPECIAL 


Schrader 


CAIR-FREE 
VALVE CORE 











= 
O (No. 6000) 
a. video Ou 
oO. saepie More rugged 
= inflates faster 
Self-aliqning 
"i ied pee Heat-resistant 
O Stalilising 
quide and 
wr scat washer 
KE retainer 
z 
O Sas 
LU 
Lu Why a 
= new 
a core? 
Busses and 
trucks with 








heavy pneumat- 
ic tires have 
brought new problems into the tire industry; 
greater loads at continual high speeds develop 
unusual conditions and generate excessive heat. 
Nearly two years ago Schrader developed for this 
purpose a special new valve core, which has 
triumphantly met the final test of the hardest 
kind of daily use. This new “Cair-Free” core is 
being used increasingly by tire manufacturers as 
standard equipment to meet similar demands in 
passenger automobiles. It is now offered to the 
replacement trade. For you it means: 


MORE PROFIT PER SALE—in percentage 
and in money—because it retails at 40c per box 
of four. MORE SALES—Sell every motorist a 
box for immediate replacement. NO MORE FREE 
CORES when repairing tires—price justified 
charging for cores instead of including them 
“free” with the job. SPEED IN THE SHOP and 
better-pleased customers. Order through your 
regular supply house. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, Toronto, London. 


“CAIR FREE” on 
Cellophane - wrapped 
box identifies the 
new special Schrader 
Valve Core package. 
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CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE 


raises the Rubber Industries 
to higher levels 


a 








HEMISTRY and Chemical Engineering are keep- 
ing many rubber and rubber products plants 
out of the red, can do the same for many others, will do it 
for all who know how to utilize these great forces. 
Every man responsible for methods, materials, machinery, 
processing efficiency, product quality and sales promotion in 
any branch of the rubber industry, owes it to himself, his 
profession, his employers and his Country to maintain that 
leadership necessary to prosperity via Chemistry and the 
allied sciences. 
Ready to the hand of those for whom chemical science can 
do so much is this year’s Exposition of Chemical Industries. 
Viewed as a whole it will be a striking demonstration of 
Industry transformed by Science. 
Viewed in detail, it is a post-graduate course without which 
previous education is hopelessly handicapped in dealing with 
the needs of the day. 
Available at this great national institution of learning will 
be opportunities to discuss your interests with hundreds of 
specialists in attendance to serve you. 
Exhibits — visual, tangible, comparable embodiments of 
progress include processing equipment, instruments of pre- 
cision, chemicals, chemical products, laboratory supplies and 
a wide variety of technical products used in producing rub- 
ber and rubber products. 


Attending this Exposition yourself is not 
enough. Bring from your organization 
those who have operating responsibilities 
requiring knowledge of modern methods, 
machines, materials. And bring those 
whose “sayso” counts when newer, better 
equipment is needed. They'll be glad they 
came. So will you. 


EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


13th Exposition é 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Management International Exposition Company 
@5246C— 
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CARBON HEACH 


For <_ SUPREME > Rubber 





Many years experience in the manufacture of High Grade Carbon Blacks, combined 
with exacting control tests, insures the consumer a product 
of the highest uniform quality. 
Shipments Made to points throughout the World. 


IMPERIAL OIL & GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices 306 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


CUMAR 


S a neutral resin for use in rubber com- 

pounding, Cumar is unrivalled. Years of 
research and development stand back of 
Cumar, and the product has unusual resist- 
ance to water, acid and alkali. The Barrett 
technical staff is at your service to assist you. 
Phone, wire or write. 














@l6 Company 





40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


CUMAR 
CARBONEX 
BARDOL 

B. R. V.—S. R.O. 


B.R. C. No. 20 
B. R. H. No. 2 CHEMICALS 
B. R. C. No. 555 

B. R. T. No. 3 and No. 7 





for the Rubber Industry 
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Rubber 
Chemistry 


i HE rubber chem- 
ists and technolo- 
gists within the 
industry are yearly ex- 
panding their activities 
of research and develop- 
ment to a point where 
today practically every 
phase of the manufac- 
turers’ problems is being 
covered by their investi- 
gations. A glance at the 
program of the Rubber 
Division of the Ameri- 


can Chemical Society, 
scheduled for the In- 
dianapolis meeting on 
April 1-2, shows the 
variety of the problems 
which are being  at- 


tacked. Abstracts of the 
papers to be presented 
are featured in this issue 
of Tue Russer AGE, to- 
gether with abstracts of 
the papers recently pre- 
sented before the New 
York and Boston local 
groups. 
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STANDARDS —To 
chemists and engineers, a 
standard is simply some- 
thing to be exceeded —to 
be improved upon. It is 


‘““unfinished business’’. 


It is so in the carbon black 
industry. We think we have 
achieved perfection, but 
year by year our past best 
is bettered. 





cK 


Our completely equipped 
and ably staffed laboratories 
welcome the presentation 
of any problem connected 
with the use of carbon 
black. Stating a problem 
is the first step toward its 


solution. 


Is there anything in this 
line on your mind right 


now? 





Godfrey £.. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
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LAUREX 


Use Laurex for just two reasons: 





| As a source of fatty acid. | 
| ry ° 
| As a means of accelerator activation. 


Laurex is a very efficient fatty acid and little 
is therefore required. 


and plays a most effective part in efficient 
vulcanization. 
Evaluate Laurex on the above basis and not | 


as a softener. There are many very good 
and very cheap softeners. 


| 
| The zine content of Laurex is in solution 
| 
| 
| 





| Laurex is a very good rubber chemical— | 
carefully made—flaked for easy handling 
| and economical as a source of fatty acid and 
| soluble zinc. 

| 


“It will pay you to use Laurex.” 


The 
Naugatuck Chemical 


Company 








1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 



































